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WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE BIBLE? 
EDITOR: 


How badly we need articles like Father Neil J. 
McEleney’s pointed and interesting “What’s Hap- 
pening to the Bible?” (May, 1959) may be seen from 
the question which was asked of Father Connell in 
the January, 1959 American Ecclesiastical Review: 
“What is to be said about the trend among some 
Catholic scripture scholars nowadays to interpret 
the Bible in such wise as to seem to weaken its his- 
torical value?” 

Doubtless the question appeared after Father Mc- 
Eleney had written his article, but from Father 
McEleney’s article the reader can readily under- 
stand that: (1) the trend among Catholic scripture 
scholars nowadays is to interpret the Bible as the 
Church directs them to interpret it; (2) that this 
trend has triumphantly vindicated the historical 
value of the Bible where the inspired authors in- 
tended to narrate history; and (3) that these au- 
thors did not intend to describe objective historical 
facts in some passages and books which subsequent 
generations mistook for history. 

Too bad that Father Connell did not ask Fathe: 
McEleney to answer the question! ... 

Edward T. Siegman, C.PP.S. 


Rome, Italy 


EDITOR: 

My, but Father McEleney’s context is valuable. 
Would you agree with me that he might have iden- 
tified for us the precise texts of the New Testament 
which are “defined” by the Church? This question 
poses the belief that an inclusion of these texts in his 
article would have added stature to it. 

Recently, where I was visiting, this very question 
of defined texts was discussed. The priest who set- 
tled the matter was the pastor, Msgr. John B. Stein- 
mueller, a member of the Biblical Commission. He 
advised us that unquestionably these are the “de- 
fined” texts: 1. Council of Trent—John 3:5; John 
20:22, 23; James 5:14, 2. Vatican Council—Mat- 
thew 16:16; John 21:15. bs 

Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. 
Buffalo, N Y 


EDITOR: 


The attempt by the writer of “What’s Hap- 
pening to the Bible?” to reassure, and solace, 
those who still believe the Bible to be the Word 
of God, after he had impugned the veracity, 
and flaunted the infallibility of Our Blessed 
Lord, reminded one of him who boldly kissed 
His cheek after he had betrayed Him. 

Let no one be deceived about this rationlistic 
textual criticism, it is at first a subtle advance 
shrouded by a childish faith in the ability of 
the human mind to understand by reason the 
things of God. It ends in an open attack on 
the person and teaching of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Your writer in his article reveals the deva- 
stating advances already made. The result he 
states of this modern investigation is that “We 
are no longer to believe in a world inundated 
with water.’””... 

Your writer draws attention to the support- 
ing evidence of the archaeologists but omits to 
tell his readers that these gentlemen dug up 
indubitable proof of the Flood. This was the 
work of C. L. Wooley and is fully set out in 
his work Ur of the Chaldees (1954)... . 

Jesus said “Beware of false prophets that 
come to you in SHEEP’s clothing By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Universities 
over the world began teaching the criticism 
of the Bible and evolution; the fruit has been 
Communism, and a complete loss of faith to 
millions who today should be rejoicing in God 
their Saviour. 

Robert W. Carter 


Toronto, Canada 


Ed.: Scripture study may harm individuals 
of weak faith but its fruit over the years has 
been to confirm faith. Communism, it seems to 
me, is the fruit of another tree. As for the 
Flood, archaeology has revealed the occurrence 


of a flood, not necessarily world-wide, which 


may or may not have been the biblical Flood. 


WITH A TEAR AND A SMILE 
EDITOR: 


“The Good Earth of My Ancestors” (May, 
1959) brought a tear and a smile to my eye, 
and left my Irish-heart-once-removed tingling 
with love and pride. The melody, the wit, the 
learning worn so lightly, the immense grati- 
tude in this lovely piece! 

But who, WHO tampered with Sister Cath- 
arine’s manuscript? “Whomever” for 
“whoever” — Ugh! And the non-poetic soul 
that read “fat” for “large flat flowers.” .. .! 


Sister Mary Genevieve 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Ed.: 


We apologize. It was regrettable. 


7 
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TIME AND THE GHOST OF GREECE 
EDITOR: 


May I say one word more about Toynbee? 
Since I wrote the article on him “Where Is 
Toynbee Going?” (May, 1959), his work Hel- 
lenism (Oxford) has appeared. Here, to use 
the succinct statement of Time’s reviewer 
(May 11), “Toynbee traces the course of 
Hellenism’s bright star lucidly, a little off- 
handedly, treating it largely as an object 
lesson for the present.” .. . 


But how to guard against the demon of man- 
worship? “The Modern World,” we read, 
“must exorcise this demon resolutely if it is 
to save itself from meeting its Hellenic prede- 
cessor’s fate.” Here Toynbee as “an Anglican 
with a yen for syncretism” (that is, reconcila- 
tion of all conflicting parties) puts forward 
precisely as he has done in the past what 
sounds like Christianity’s own solution. All 
who have followed his arguments know with 
what vehemence and urgency he calls on the 
Spirit of God to save civilization in the present 
crisis. 

Here it is to be remembered that German 
idealism, as voiced by Goethe, Hegel, Schelling 
and the rest, purported also to use Christian- 
ity’s insights as man’s “light in the sightless 
dark.” In the Toynbee double demand on the 
reader (to hold at once to the Christian-de- 
rived notion that man’s mere self-dependence 
spells his ruin and to the egocentric concept of 
man’s self-sufficiency) we see again the same 
kind of double-talk in which the great German 
rationalists showed themselves to be past- 
masters. And in their own plans for world- 
wide communions (with Christian values, 
above all, humility, paramount) they had the 
ear of the whole civilized world. The result of 
that thinking on the part of the rationalists 
of the Renaissance and the eighteenth century 
—the superstate—was their intention’s exact 
opposite. The evil in nationalism as our world’s 
“dominant religion”—is clear to the writer of 
Hellenism. What is not clear to him is the 
fundamental identity of his own vision with 
that of German idealism. 

For the Toynbee “yen for syncretism” with 
its surface-likeness to Christian truth not 
only prostitutes Christian values but would 
undercut the value of truth itself. The weak- 
ness of his position is that of Tillich whom 
Father Weigel has fatally, quietly arraigned 
as affirming everything and yet denying 
everything. ... 

Both Toynbee and Tillich are tarred by the 
same brush, that of rationalism; both would 
“use” Christianity instead of yielding them- 
selves to it. 

M. Whitecomb Hess 


Athens, Ohio 
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Hoffa: Friend or Foe of Labor? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Sim MY HOFFA RIDES high, wide and handsome. He is having a barrel of 
fun. He is, at least for the moment, bigger than Congress. His Hoodlum 
Empire has been exposed by the McClellan Committee, he himself has 
been branded a national menace and his Teamsters have been expelled 
from the ranks of reputable labor. His union has been linked to beatings 
and bribery, bombings and extortion, blackmail, thefts, embezzlement 
and almost every type of racketeering and gangsterism known to the 
underworld. Yet with the shadow of Hoffa hovering over it, the House 
has taken no action in the form of punitive legislation against corruption 
in labor unions. (The Circuit Court of Appeals, on the other hand, on June 
10th ordered the Teamsters to clean house.) 

For a time it looked as though Congress would come to grips with the 
problem of Hoffa. The Senate passed a bill to reform crooked unionism 
and the target was obviously Hoffa. Then the House ingloriously took over. 
Before any reform bill could be presented on the floor of the House, it 
had to be approved by the House Labor Committee. 

In this committee were thirty members, with viewpoints as varied as 
day and night. Barden, the chairman, wanted a tough bill, one even 
tougher than the Kennedy bill the Senate had approved. The Democratic 
moderates wanted the Kennedy bill but they also listened attentively to 
the AFL-CIO which had approved the Kennedy bill in its original form 
but violently denounced the version that was finally approved by the 
Senate. Their objection was to a “bill-of-rights for labor” which was 
added to the bill and which men like David Dubinsky labelled “the right- 
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to-wreck unions.” Then of course 
there were the representatives fa- 
vorable to Hoffa and John L. Lewis 
whose attitude is uncompromising 
opposition to any reform bill of any 
kind whatsoever. Then there were 
the moderate Republicans who 
wanfed the Administration _ bill 
which was milder than the Barden 
bill but tougher than the Kennedy 
bill in its intent to punish labor 
racketeers. So great was the diver- 
sity of opinion that very early in the 
deliberations of the Committee, the 
House Majority Leader Halleck an- 
nounced that the chances of pro- 
ducing a bill this year were slim. 
On the other hand, President Eisen- 
hower has insisted Congress must 
pass a labor reform bill. 

On May 19th Hoffa dropped a 
bombshell by threatening a nation- 
wide, general strike. Congress had 
been considering passage of legisla- 
tion to curb transit unions’ power 
to cut off vital services. Hoffa de- 
clared that if such a law were 
passed, he would cripple the na- 
tion’s industry: “We can call a gen- 
eral strike all across the nation that 
will straighten out the employers 
once and for all.” 

The next day Hoffa denied he had 
made the threat but he made the 
same threat in a Life article (May 
25th) which he did not repudiate. 
George Meany, head of AFL-CIO, 
described Hoffa’s threat as “revolu- 
tionary” talk and Joseph Curran, a 
vice president of the AFL-CIO, said 
that no union or group of unions 
could or would call a general strike. 
Senator McClellan warned against 
minimizing the threat and many of 
the other Senators were quite dis- 
turbed over the prospect of a na- 
tion-wide strike, something that has 
never before happened in the United 
States. 


‘ 
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Could Hoffa shut down Ameri- 
‘an industry? He controls all com- 
mercial transport on wheels and he 
might be able to persuade rail and 
plane unions to go along with a gen- 
eral strike. If he managed to ally 
with the longshoremen of ILA in 
the East and the ILW in the West, 
he could not only throttle American 
industry but tie up all our ports as 
well. The question of a_ general 
strike, however, is more or less the- 
oretical. I doubt that he would at- 
tempt it, for reasons too numerous 
to mention here. But the big ques- 
tion is one that centers around his 
tremendous power. 

Robert Kennedy of the McClellan 
Committee said Hoffa’s Teamsters 
are the “most powerful single or- 
ganization in the U. S. next to the 
Federal government itself.” That 
may be somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion but there is no question about 
the immense strength of a union of 
one million, six hundred thousand 
members. In addition to power de- 
riving from sheer force of numbers 
(and the numbers have increased 
since he was thrown out of the AFL- 
CIO), he has a gargantuan union 
bank account. He dips into this 
whenever he feels it necessary to 
help along the cause. 

According to the McClellan Com- 
mittee, Teamster funds have been 
dispensed lavishly as campaign con- 
tributions for candidates who have 
repaid the favor after election by 
furthering Hoffa’s crooked designs. 
Teamster funds have paid off 
judges, district attorneys, lawyers 
and civil officials for non-perform- 
ance of their duties. In Hoffa’s 
scheme of things, according to Rob- 
ert Kennedy, “the law is for sale and 
a fix is always possible.” He once 
told a journalist that there are two 
ways to play politics: “You either 
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make speeches or else you spend 
dough. We spend lots of dough. We 
got connections in the right places.” 

Hoffa is as much of a menace to 
labor itself as he is to the public 
interest. Having been thrown out of 
respectable labor circles, it is to be 
expected that he would take um- 
brage at men like George Meany 
who were responsible for his expul- 
sion. In a recent issue of his Team- 
sters’ magazine, he charged the 
AFL-CIO chiefs with making a deal 
“to sell the American labor move- 
ment down the river to save their 
own hides.” The “deal” to which he 
referred was the AFL-CIO approval 
of the original Kennedy bill. What 
was at the back of his mind was 
this—that he feared that Congress 
might pass some tough legislation 
directed at organized labor and he, 
Hoffa, would get the blame for pro- 
voking Congress. So he accused the 
AFL-CIO chiefs of double-dealing 
and chicanery with the intent of 
shifting the blame for the legisla- 
tion to the shoulders of these other 
labor chiefs. 


As THE SITUATION stands now, 
Hoffa has been publicly proclaimed 


and proved a public menace. He 
and his own union have been ex- 
pelled from the ranks of decent 
labor. But he has nothing to worry 
about. His machine is more power- 
ful than ever and Congress has de- 
cided he is untouchable. Even the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
have taken no measures to punish 
the crooked businessmen who have 
made deals with Hoffa. The House 
dealt gingerly with him probably 
because the American people are 
not particularly excited about Hoffa. 
For most of them, he and his racke- 
teering are distant problems that 
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do not immediately concern them. 
Maritain, in his Man and the State, 
says of the general public in a de- 
mocracy: “People as a rule prefer 
to sleep. Awakenings are always 
bitter. Insofar as their daily inter- 
ests are involved, what people 
would like is business as usual: 
everyday misery and humiliation as 
usual.” The American public is not 
disturbed about Hoffa and we can 
hardly expect the House to take ac- 
tion until the general public does 
wake up. Why the apathy? 


Ox: NEWSPAPERMAN, some months 
ago, said that it takes time for news 
of the McClellan Committee revela- 
tions to get across to the people. 
That may be true, After all, accord- 
ing to the polls, only about 42% of 
the American public have discov- 
ered that Senator Kennedy is a Cath- 
olic, so it would be hard to under- 
estimate the lack of information on 
the part of the general public. But 
if the people haven’t heard about 
the McClellan Committee findings 
yet, I fear they never will. 

Life recently said that the general 
public is fed up with Hoffa and other 
corrupt labor bosses. But in the 
same issue of Life, Robert Kennedy 
stated in no_ uncertain’ terms: 
“There is appalling public apathy. 
The national outcry for remedies 
voiced during the first few weeks of 
the Committee hearings has been al- 
most entirely stilled. Today mem- 
bers of Congress receive virtually 
no mail on the subject.” Life ex- 
plains this lack of mail on the 
ground that “what seems to be 
apathy is nothing more than dis- 
gust, that after two and a half years 
of these revelations, a do-nothing 
Congress still has not enacted the 
vital reforms these abuses cry for.” 
Is this a case of the chicken or the 
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egg? Do the people refrain from 


writing letters to Congress because 
Congress does nothing or is it that 
Congress does nothing because peo- 
ple don’t write? 

Whether the popular feeling is 
apathy or disgust, the fact is that 
Hoffa is growing stronger by the 
hour. He and his gang are sitting 
on top of the world. 


Catholic Crities of the 
American Way 


I. USED TO BE said that American 
Catholics were too negative, that 
they were a frightened minority 
group snapping peevishly at the 
heels of the majority. Today that 
perspective seems to be changing. 
In one respect, the change is all to 
the good. Much of the earlier Cath- 
olic invective, especially in journal- 
ism, served no useful purpose other 
than to keep up the courage of the 
faithful and “to save the saved.” It 
consisted oftentimes of personal 
diatribes against non-Catholics in 
the public eye and its intemperate- 
ness puzzled rather than annoyed 
non-Catholics who wondered what 
had happened to the Catholic virtue 
of charity. 

On the other hand, the pendulum 
seems to have swung too far in the 
other direction at the present time. 
Catholics have now arrived in the 
United States; they have prestige; 
some are settling down snug and 
warm in their suburban Shangri-las. 
Some have blended so perfectly into 
the American landscape that you 
could never discover they are Cath- 
olics. The portress who told St. 
Peter that “your speech doth betray 
you” could never say that of these 
Catholics. Neither in speech nor in 
action do they betray any sign of 
being “different.” One prominent 
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convert told me that he was con- 
stantly being surprised to discover 
that so many of his old friends were 
Catholics. 

Maybe it would have been futile 
to criticize American life when we 
were a minority. It would have 
washed olf like water off a duck’s 
back. But now that we have arrived, 
now that we have status, we ought 
to get to work and take a real inter- 
est in the welfare of our local and 
national communities even to the 
point of challenging what’s wrong 
and suggesting what can be done to 
set it right. 


Tene SEEMS TO be a conspicuous 
lack of criticism of the American 
way of life by religious-minded men 
and women today. Rabbi Abraham 
Heschel of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on May 20th spoke of the 
religious callousness of our time. 
“Little does religion ask of contem- 
porary man,” he said, “.. . it has no 
courage to challenge; it is ready to 
offer edification; it has no courage 
to break the idols, to shatter the cal- 
lousness.” In short, he stated that re- 
ligion has become merely one of the 
amenities of Western civilization. 
To a very large degree, what 
Rabbi Heschel says is true of us 
Catholics. Possibly through a false 
sense of patriotism or a fear of be- 
ing considered “divisive,” we hesi- 
tate to suggest there are imperfec- 
tions in the American way. Our 
reluctance does not impress or 
please the more thoughtful citizens. 
It only serves to add to the common 
impression that Catholics are living 
seraphically by a religion of purely 
personal experience and by a clois- 
tered sort of virtue in a world that 
groans with trouble. Many agnos- 
tics today reprove the Church for 
escapism, for the failure to con- 
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tribute anything to the salvation of 
the world and they insist that Cath- 
vlics are interested in nothing but 
the salvation of their own souls. 
Yet it is not the Church but indi- 
vidual Catholics that entertain the 
notion that religion is only a private 
haven of refuge from the storms. 
The Church itself is as much inter- 
ested in the salvation of society as 
were the ancient Jewish prophets 
launching vehement denunciations 
of the social abuses of their time. 

A theologian of the Orthodox 
Church recently expressed to me 
the hope that now that Catholicism 
has arrived in America, it will en- 
gage in constructive criticism of the 
foibles of American society. Such 
criticism is needed but it must be 
constructive and intelligent else it 
will do religion more harm than 
good. 

A constructive critic of the Amer- 
ican scene will do justice to the 
good features of our way of life. 
Ours is an economy of abundance 
and there’s nothing wrong with 
wealth provided it is not abused. 
Our people are having more fun 
than ever before, much more fun 
than the Puritans ever had. 


= LERNER wrote an article 
for The American Scholar, (Spring, 
1958), in which he extolled the con- 
temporary American philosophy of 


life. His article was entitled “Com- 
fort and Fun: Morality in a Nice 
Society.” The theme was that the 
way is successful in al- 
lowing people to have more fun and 
comfort than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. “Suburbia may 
be the highest reach of civilized life 
that has yet been represented as 
within the grasp of common hu- 
manity.” For suburbia is the crys- 
tallization of all that is good in our 


American 
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way of life. Lerner seems to credit 
the modern “other-directed man” 
philosophy with producing these 
wonders: the American is success- 
fully getting away from the “self- 
directed” philosophy of the Puri- 
tans who followed their own 
consciences. Maybe he is right. It de- 
pends on what he means by “other- 
directed.” If he means man’s con- 
science should be social as well as 
private, we agree. 


Bux WHERE his thesis falls to 
pieces is that he says nothing of the 
goal of the American way of life. 
That is the main test of the worth- 
whileness of a society. And here | 
think we have reason to engage in 
constructive criticism. Our contem- 
porary way of life has no goal. It 
postulates personal freedom but 
freedom for what? It is freedom 
without any positive content. It 
gives no answers that will satisfy 
the mind or heart with regard to the 
great questions of life and its pur- 
pose. It says nothing about God. 

The Communists face up to the 
big questions. They have the wrong 
answers but at least they are an- 
swers that can satisfy their minds 
for a time. They have a goal and 
they have vision, drive, enthusiasm, 
a sense of purpose. As a people, as 
Walter Lippman has reminded us 
in his Public Philosophy, we lack a 
vision and sense of direction. We 
drift. This is the level at which we 
ought to direct our constructive 
criticism, the philosophical level of 
the purpose and destiny of the peo- 
ple who are our contemporaries in 
America. Catholics can best serve 
their country by challenging that 
agnostic indifference that is content 
with having fun instead of striving 
for answers to the eternal ques- 
tions. 





The Awakenin 
of Africa 


An interview with 
TOM MBOYA 
By Harry W. Flannery 


Q. Today the world is concerned with what happens in Berlin, in Iraq, and 
Tibet. Tomorrow our eyes may be mainly on Africa. Is that not true, Mr. Mboya? 

A. The world should be watching what is happening in Africa today. 
It cannot afford to wait until tomorrow. The free West must not only 
know what is going on in Africa, but it must have a part in what happens. 

The Dark Continent is moving into the light. Nine African states have 
so far achieved independence: Ethiopia, the Sudan, Egypt, in the East; 
Tunisia, Libya, and Morocco in the North, and Liberia, Guinea, and Ghana, 
in the West. There are 73 million people in these nine states, or half 
as many people as the United States had, not many years ago. 


Four more states will be free next year, wich the self-governing pop- 
ulation then amounting to 113 millions, about half the total African 
population. One of the four is Britain’s largest surviving dependency, 
Nigeria, with 34 millions. Another is Italian-administered Somaliland. 
The others are French Togoland and the Cameroons. By 1962, it is our 
hope that 75 per cent of all Africans will be governing themselves. 


Q. This is a greatly changed situation from just near the end of World War II, 
when only one African in four was free. But this great development has not been 
much noted in the United States. 


A. That is unfortunately true. Your papers and magazines have 





Tom Mboya, only 28 years old, is already a leader 
of the new rising Africa. Born on a sisal plantation 
in Kenya's white highlands, a European-settled area 
in East Central Africa, he was 21 when appointed 
to the Nairobi city council, 27 when elected to the 
Kenya Legislative Council. Last year, Mboya was 
elected chairman of the first All-Africa Peoples’ 
Conference at Accra, Ghana. Since 1953, he has 
been secretary general of the Kenya Federation of 
Labor. He is a member of the board of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
chairman of the ICFTU eastern, central and south 
Africa sub-regional organization. 
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devoted most of their attention to 
stories of violence and race con- 
flicts. 


Q. How large is Africa? 

A. Africa is a huge continent, 
second in size only to Asia. It is 
almost four times as large as the 
United States and supports more 
than 200 million people. 

These people are of all kinds: 
hunters, herdsmen, farmers, min- 
ers, factory workers. Some live in 
tribal organizations, much as their 
remote ancestors did, whether in 
cool pastoral uplands, the dry veldt, 
or the steaming forests. Some live 
in growing cities. Most are illiter- 
ate. Many are educated in mission 
schools, as I was. Some of us have 
an opportunity for education in the 
United States or in England. 

Africa has varied people, greatly 
different climates, and great eco- 
nomic potentialities. Our continent 


has not been completely surveyed, 
and our full potential is therefore 


not known. But we do know we 
have gold, copper, aluminum, man- 
ganese. Africa supplies almost all 
the world’s industrial diamonds. 
We supply nearly all the world’s 
output of cobalt and columbite 
which are essential for the heat re- 
sistant steels used in jet airplanes. 
We account for most of the world’s 
supply of cocoa, and much of its 
manganese ore and uranium. Oil 
has been discovered in the French 
Sahara. 





This interview took place in Washington, 
D. C. shortly before Mr. Mboya returned to 
Kenya. Harry W. Flannery, who interviewed 
the African leader, is president of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace. He 
is also Radio-TV Co-ordinator for the AFL- 
CIO, having been previously a newspaper 
reporter and then a news analyst for CBS 
radio. 
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Our hydro-electric power poten- 
tial may be our most important as- 
set. It is estimated that it may 
equal the total capacity of North 
and South America and Europe 
combined. The Owen Falls Dam at 
the head of the Nile River in 
Uganda has been built, and so has 
a new station in Katanga in the Bel- 
gian Congo, which has a capacity 
equal to anything in Europe. The 
first delivery of power is expected 
in 1960 from the great Kariba 
power project on the Zambezi 
River in the Rhodesias. The great 
reservoir of the Kariba has a capac- 
ity four times that of the Hoover 
Dam’s vast Lake Mead. The Kariba 
is the largest in Africa and an ex- 
ample of the European investment 
of skill and capital—which along 
with that of the United States—can 
transform the continent. 

Negotiations are underway be- 
tween Ghana and the United States 
for the Volta River Project in 
Ghana. Also under study are the 
power possibilities at Inga on the 
Congo River. Inga may become the 
biggest power project in the world, 
with a potential at one site alone 
ten times that of the Grand Coulee, 
the largest in the United States. It’s 
estimated that the dam could pro- 
duce as much power as is now con- 
sumed in all western Europe at a 
fraction of the present costs. 

When you think of all these vast 
potentialities, you begin to realize 
what Africa can be. 


Q. But most of the African people are 
illiterate. Can they undertake independ- 
ence successfully? 

A. One cannot judge a man’s 
wisdom by whether he can read or 
write. Many countries have carried 
on successful democracies without 
being literate. India, for instance, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT AFRICA 


© By 1962, three-quarters of all Africans will 
be governing themselves. 

® Independence will accelerate growth of 
literacy and improvement of home 
standards. 

© Poverty and illiteracy constitute an oppor- 
tunity for Communist operations. 








has one of the highest rates of il- 
literacy in the world, but it has now 
been a democracy for ten years. 

It would be better, of course, for 
nations to attain independence af- 
ter the citizenry had been educated, 
but it is all too evident that colonial 
peoples get opportunities to im- 
prove themselves very slowly, when 
they get them at all. 

Independence, on the other hand, 
accelerates the rate of literacy, and 
the improvement of living stand- 
ards accelerates advances in social 
matters. In Ghana, for instance, 
when it was the Gold Coast, a Brit- 
ish colony, only 15 per cent of the 
people of school age were able to 
attend schools. Under Nkrumah, 
within five years, 85 per cent were 
able to obtain education. 

Once people have the responsi- 
bility of self-government, they do 
everything they can as fast as pos- 
sible to improve their lot and their 
opportunities. 


Q. Isn't it true that the African states 
have had trouble with the white Euro- 
pean settlers? 

A. That is quite true. In east and 
central Africa in particular. We 
have had similar troubles in Al- 
geria and, of course, there is the 
chronic situation in South Africa. 


However I feel that there has 
been a lot of misunderstanding 
about the African leaders’ inten- 
tions toward the minority of white 
people in our countries. We have 
been accused of trying to expel all 
these white people so that we can 
take over their land and property. 
The truth is that while we are un- 
compromising in our determination 
to eliminate colonialism and Euro- 
pean domination in Africa, we are 
not, and have never said, that we 
seek to physically remove anyone 
with a white face from Africa. On 
the contrary, we are on record as 
saying at Accra and elsewhere that 
a European or any other immigrant 
person may live in Africa if he 
chooses to adopt it as his continent, 
providing he accepts our society 
and he also accepts democracy. 

Q. I don't believe 
Kenya, is yet independent. 

A. No, we are trying to find the 
means to bring about the constitu- 
tional changes that will lead to in- 
dependence. We believe that our 
most urgent problem is European- 
settler domination. We are afraid 
that if we were to become independ- 
ent tomorrow and the government 
were put into the hands of the Eu- 
ropean minority, we would face a 


your 


country, 
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situation similar to that in South 
Africa. 

We want any government of 
Kenya to be truly representative of 
the people. This must take into ac- 
count the fact that there are 6 
million Africans and 60,000 Euro- 
peans. It is inevitable, in conse- 
quence, that any democratic gov- 
ernment in Kenya be primarily an 
African government. This is not, 
however, and should not be re- 
garded as synonomous with Afri- 
can domination or 
timization. 


European vic- 


Q. You are a member of the Kenya 
legislature, but I believe you have pro- 
tested the system of representation by 
refusing to take your seat. 

A. That is true. The first elec- 
tion of Africans to the Legislative 
Council took place in 1957. Afri- 
cans got the right to vote if they 
met certain qualifications of 
come, education, and 


in- 


service age. 


Africans in the legislature repre- 
sent only African interests. 
pean members represent only Euro- 


Euro- 


pean interests. Also, 14 African 
members represent 6 million Afri- 
cans, while 14 European members 
represent 60,000 Europeans. This 
unfair balance of power is the main 
reason we have rejected the Consti- 
tution. Having tried to obtain 
changes through representation 
and failed, we felt we had to take 
more drastic action. We shall have 
to boycott the legislature until a 
better Constitution is provided. 


Q. The outbreak of the Mau Mau in 
Kenya a few years ago, however, was 
not peaceful, but violent. What 
that? 

A. Unhappily, 


some 


about 


the only thing 
people have heard about 
Kenya is that the Mau Mau there 
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staged outbreaks of violence. Ever 
since 1927, Africans in Kenya were 
sending petitions and delegations to 
Britain concerning the right to 
land, the right to vote, the right to 
representation, but not until 1957 
was anything done to remove these 
social and political injustices. It is 
only natural to expect that during 
these long years some Africans re- 
acted violently. 


Q. Has the trade union movement had 
an important part in the development of 
Kenya and other African territories and 
states? 

A. Yes, even though the Kenya 
trade union movement is young, 
only 12 years old, and though it 
faces many problems, some of them 
arising out of the governmental at- 
titude toward the labor movement, 
and the large number of immigrant 
or migrant workers. However, de- 
spite these handicaps and the lack 
of experienced, trained leadership, 
the labor movement in Kenya has 
gained in strength and influence. 

Almost every African territory or 
state has among its political leaders 
men who learned democracy and 
leadership through the trade un- 
ions. Such are Bourguiba, presi- 
dent of Tunisia; Nkrumah, prime 
minister of Ghana; Turé, president 
of Guinea who is still a trade union 
official; Kawawa, a member of the 
Legislative Council of Tanganyika, 
is also general secretary of its trade 
union. 

As you know, I owe much of my 
training and education to the trade 
union movement. Through it, I was 
able to attend the ICFTU seminar 
on Workers’ Education held at Cal- 
culta, and a Workers Travel Asso- 
ciation scholarship enabled me to 
take a year’s course in industrial 


relations and political institutions 
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at Ruskin College in Cambridge. 

The trade union movement has 
helped improve the standard of liv- 
ing in African countries, something 
that is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. No democracy 
can alford to ignore the fact that its 
maintenance depends on the mate- 
rial and social improvement of the 
people. 


Q. Do the Communists have influence 
in Africa? 

A. Yes, there is some Communist 
influence in some territories. There 
is no organized Communist move- 
ment in my country, Kenya, but 
conditions there and elsewhere pro- 
vide an invitation to Communists. 
The people are poor. 

The income today of the average 
worker is between $8 and $15 a 
month, $8 on the plantations, and 
$12 to $15 in industrial areas. My 
father worked on a sisal plantation 
for £1, or $4.70 a month at the 
current rate of exchange, and later, 
as an overseer, he made £2, 10s., 
or about $12 a month. Both my par- 
ents were illiterate. Illiteracy in 
Kenya is about 90 per cent. 

Both poverty and illiteracy pro- 
vide an opportunity for Communist 


operations, As long as our people 


live in poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance, there is danger of Commu- 
nism. 


Q. Would you care to comment on the 
Berlin situation, or perhaps on Iraq, or 
Israel and the Arab states? 

A. I would rather not take up 
any of these areas of conflict at this 
time. Perhaps, when I have com- 
pleted my visits to Israel and the 
Arab states, which are scheduled to 
be made soon, I will be able to talk 
about that. 

All of these situations are a part 
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of the East-West struggle. At one 
time the East concentrates an in- 
tensified campaign in one area, and 
then in another, according to its as- 
sessment of the weakness of the 
West, or the reactions of the West 
lo an issue. 

At the present time, the most im- 
portant target of these campaigns 
is in Europe: Berlin. But I think 
the West would be fooled into a 
false sense of security, if it paid all 
its attention to Europe, and if it did 
not realize that Africa, even though 
now peaceful, will soon be the area 
of major world consequence. 

As regards present and future 
situations, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the West must realize 
that it cannot fight Communism 
successfully by negative measures, 
short-term plans and emergency re- 
actions such as in Berlin, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Iraq. So far the West 
has dealt with situations piece-meal 
in restricted areas. The West has 
acted only after the East acts, been 
always on the defensive, and ar- 
rived too late—certainly after the 
Communists. The West rushes into 
a country because of a Communist 
offensive, and often has to identify 
itself with a person or party which 
does not represent or support de- 
mocracy. The West thus often puts 
itself in the worst possible light, 
often does little good, if any, for 
democracy, and even plays into the 
hands of the Communists. 

As I see it, the West must cease 
waiting until the Communists 
strike. The West, like the East, 
should try to win the world to a 
way of life. The West should sell 
international democracy, just as 
they try to peddle international 
Communism. The West should not 
wait to fight Communism in the 
spots the Communists pick. 
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the West should not react only 
Instead, I think the 
West should have a long-term pro- 


lo emergencies, 
gram. It should accept the moral 
responsibility that its commitment 
and Christianity 
A responsibility thal 
extends to the whole human race. 

The West should be in countries 
before the Communists get there, 
not after. The West should put de- 
mocracy into action in 
tries so that there will be no oppor- 
tunity for the This 
means that the West must face up 
the underde- 
veloped parts of the world—with 
capital, with technical aid, with un- 
derstanding of the emerging peo- 
ples and their problems. The West 
must have a long-term program of 
assistance to nations in their 
struggles to gain independence and 
lo overcome poverty, disease and 
iehnorance, 


to democracy 
puls upon tt. 


these coun- 
Communists. 


to the problems in 


new 


Q. Does the segregation problem in 
the United States affect the influence of 
the West? 

A. It certainly does. 

We often hear the West com- 
plaining about the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of Cairo radio or Mos- 
cow radio, as though to imply that 
the West is not able to build 
stronger radio stations to dissemi- 
nate its own propaganda. The prob- 
lem is not so much the strength of 
the East, as the the 
West. 

One of the main 
the segregation 


United States. 


weakness of 


weaknesses is 
problem in the 
The situation is not 


so bad as it is represented by Com- 
inunist propaganda, but so long as 
the problem exists, the Communists 
are able to take advantage of it to 
weaken the West. The Negro prob- 
lem in the United States and apar- 
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theid in South Africa combine to 
weaken the moral position of the 
West. So long as such discrimina- 
tion and injustice continue, the 
Western propaganda will not be as 
effective as it should be. What you 
do means more than what you say. 


Q. What about Western colonialism, 
as in Algiers? 

A. Colonialism is another weak- 
ness of the West. It is not so bad as 
the colonialism of the East, but it 
robs the West of moral strength 
when it attempts to present itself 
as the champion of democracy, hu- 
man rights, and the right of peoples 
to self-determination. The West 
condemns Soviet Russia for its in- 
terference in Hungary, but when 
France denies the Algerian people 
the same basic rights, the West re- 
mains silent. The West condemns 
Communist China for its actions in 
Tibet, but when the British shoot 
down fifty unarmed African dem- 
onstrators, it compromises. The 
West attacks Soviet Russia for her 
type of government, her regimen- 
tation, her slave labor camps, yet 
shares the same table with South 
Africa. The West condemns the So- 
viet for the treatment she metes out 
to her satellites. The West con- 
demns her for her slave’ labor 
camps in Siberia. Yet the West says 
nothing about the = slave labor 
camps in the Portuguese territories 
in Africa. 

These very different standards 
based on whether or not someone is 
a friend do not help the West. They 
lead the people of Africa and Asia 
to doubt the professions of the 
West. It leads these nations to 
adopt policies of neutralism and 
non-alignment. They do not agree 
with the East, but doubt the West. 
They do not always see the East- 
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West struggle as one between Com- 
munism and democracy. They see 
it as a power struggle between East 
and West, and they fear they may 
be the pawns if they join either 
side. 

The West could change all this if 
it acted according to the principles 
of democracy and Christianity at 
home and abroad; if instead of 
rushing in with guns and money to 
fight Communism after a_ crisis 
arises, it began a long-term pro- 
gram, an affirmative one, met the 
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problems of segregation, apartheid 
and colonialism with courage, and 
helped the people of Asia and 
Africa to banish poverty, ignorance 
and illiteracy. An important step 
will be taken if the American people 
and the American’ government 
learn the facts about Africa; if they 
learn to appreciate the significance 
of the struggle there not only in re- 
lation to the independence and se- 
curity of the African people, but to 
world peace and international se- 
curity everywhere. 


Sheophany 


BY R. J. 


SCHOECK 


THIS is the time for calling 
All the mysteries 

Of blood and bone, of tolling 
The broken bells of cities 


This is the time of falling 
Awfully their towers, 
Wintering pain and filling 
Tears for spring to trace. 


But also when time was 
Astral bright beyond a flash: 
Remembering the once 

Of joy, God in the flesh. 





American” 


Myth 


by Robert Finley Delaney 


‘T nese is an old, not so cynical 
adage prevalent among American 
diplomats to the effect that the 
U. S. Foreign Service has no con- 
stituency and thus remains open 
prey for saints and sinners alike. 
The events of the last decade and a 
half tend to bear out, at least by im- 
plication, the essential validity of 
this bit of diplomatic folklore. 

To understand the depth and sor- 
row of such feeling one must return 
to another year, in fact another era 

the end of World War II. The 
United States had emerged a victor 
in history’s most costly conflict. It 
had assumed most reluctantly the 
responsibility of free world leader- 
ship, and found itself freshly im- 
mersed in an era of “not quite 
peace; very nearly war.” The world 
Communist movement centered in 
Moscow alternately baffled and 
alarmed us with its aggressive de- 


What is behind the current campaign of snide sniping 


at members of the U. S. 


Foreign Service? 
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signs and its propensity for inter- 
national “dirty pool.” 

In the midst of an America trying 
to be normal and modern, the dis- 
turbing image of a world which re- 
fused to go away kept returning to 
haunt our leaders and especially 
our Congress, prodding us again 
and again to our duties, which we 
still only partially comprehend. 


Wane this America, which prided 
itself on its pragmatic approach, 
groped for practical and cheap solu- 
tions to problems heaped upon 
crises, a strange anomaly held sway 
with regard to our diplomatic first 
line of defense. The entry of the 


United States into the world scene 
was and is considerably more than 
an abstraction. When the pertinent 
theory has been cited, the programs 
developed and the money appropri- 
ated, there still remains the pivotal 


problem of carrying out our inten- 
tions. 

No substitute has yet been devised 
for the men required to perform 
this crucial aspect of the job. It was 
in this very area, however, that a 
national contradiction has devel- 
oped giving rise once more to the 
lament that the Foreign Service has 
no constituency. At the very time 
money and programs tumbled forth 
to engage the world-ranging array 
of problems which were testing our 
right and willingness to lead, the 
Foreign Service of the United States 
was suddenly and popularly re-dis- 
covered in somewhat the same star- 
tled fashion as a family of good 
name learns belatedly that its finish- 
ing school daughter has entered the 
chorus line at the Copacabana. 

The outcry and alarums at this 
news that the U. S. had a corps of 
career men serving our interests 
abroad took various forms ranging 
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We have been hearing nasty insinuations 
about the striped pants party pandas in the 
“Ivy League” Foreign Service. Robert Finley 
Delaney, Chief of the Central Europe 
Branch, Voice of America, here points out 
the dangers of present popular misconcep- 
tions about the Foreign Service and pleads 
for more honesty in dealing with the mem- 
bers of our “first line of defense.” 





from “what sort of nonsense is this 
particular piece of luxury” to the 
now familiar charge that our diplo- 
mats are a group of striped pants 
party pandas who hate to come 
home. 


I, THE MEANTIME, the Department 
of State found itself in a rather odd 
position. As we demobilized our 
troops, the Foreign Service which is 
the department’s overseas arm, was 
required to expand to meet our in- 
ternational commitments. As our 
first postwar national budgets tend- 
ed to contract, the State Depart- 
ment’s tended to increase. As at- 
tempts were made to cut federal 
personnel, Foreign Service person- 
nel increased; as the norm of egali- 
tarian opportunity spread its influ- 
ence in our society, the rigid 
standards of Foreign Service quali- 
fication caused friction because it 
implied a hierarchy of value and 
ability; as the multiplicity of our 
world cares grew, expertise and spe- 
cialization slowly tended to replace 
the popular notion of “Everyman,” 
his own ambassador. 

These were only growing pains 
and adjustments within the Foreign 
Service which was indeed our first 
line of international endeavor in a 
global cold war. But then it became 
a parlor game to lampoon our dip- 
lomats as impeccably dressed but 
light - fingered bureaucrats gaily 
spending the taxpayers’ dollars 
There were suggestions that our 
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diplomats were not virile he-men 
in the image of the All-American 
boy but rather dilettantes and ex- 
patriates. Later, as America in its 
embarassment came face to face 
with the harshness and amorality 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy, scapegoats were sought and 
found in the diplomatic corps to ex- 
plain away our own national ignor- 
ance regarding true Communist in- 
tentions. The corps presented a 
convenient target— so simple, so 
convenient, so unable or unwilling 
to answer. 


Tue EFFECTS of this largely psycho- 
logical and reflex assault were two: 
First, the morale and spirit of this 
splendid group of experienced and 
devoted officers sank to the lowest 
point in its professional history. 
These men—and women— scattered 
in over 249 posts throughout the 
world, separated by thousands of 
unfriendly and unhealthy miles 
from their homes and the familiar 
comfort of the American scene felt 
deserted, frustrated and angry. For 
over 150 years the country had been 
served by diplomatic and consular 
officers, professional and amateur. 
capably and with distinction. 

The single tradition of the Serv- 
ice had always been simply to get 
the job done and now this appeared 
in jeopardy. Sir Bruce Lockhart, a 
British diplomatist of high reputa- 
tion, once described his American 
counterparts as extremely efficient 
and superbly trained professionals, 
the equal of any in the world. With 
this conflicting background then, il 
was with a mutual sense of shock 
that America discovered its diplo- 
mats and our Foreign Service 
learned of its low popular estate. 

Second, the feeling among the 
people was such that bright, tal- 
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ented candidates from our universi- 
ties and graduate schools decided 
against taking the formal and fairly 
rigorous examinations required by 
Service applicants. A valuable and 
altogether necessary source of per- 
sonnel thus slowly began to dis- 
solve. From an immediate postwar 
high of 1,288 in 1947, the number 
of those Americans seeking Foreign 
Service appointments fell by half in 
1951 to 693. 

Why be maligned and ridiculed, 
reasoned many a bright boy, when 
for more money and no examination 
I can go into insurance or the for- 
eign department of the Chase Man- 
hattan. The effect on the Service 
was a deadly paralysis at the bot- 
tom, and at the top a despondency 
which, as career man George Ken- 
nan expressed it, some years back: 
“I don’t recommend a Foreign Serv- 
ice career for any young man under 
present conditions.” 


Bor. iy America unconsciously 
had damaged its career corps, forces 
were already at work seeking to re- 
the balance. The incessant 
headlines of crisis, the prominence 
of international the 
increasing indications of vast dip- 
lomatie activity designed to stem 
and control Communist aggressive- 
ness, and the personal attractiveness 
and newsworthiness of many of our 
prominent diplomatic agents all 
combined to focus public attention 
on these men who serve their land 
in remote places. Furthermore, the 
Department of State itself set about 
the difficult and harrowing business 
of girding itself for the changing 
times. Certain internal changes in 
the structure of the Foreign Service 
were effected, the base of talent was 
enlarged and acknowledgment was 
made of the diversified needs of a 


dress 


negotiations, 
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great the international 
arena. This change and re-focusing 
of attitude was reflected once more 
in the number of applicants seeking 
commissions. By 1957 - 


power in 


6,575 ap- 
plicants sat for the daylong com- 
posite and modern language exami- 
nations. For all the publicity and 
notoriety the Service has received 
in the postwar period, however, 
there is still precious litthke known 
of it by the average American whose 
view remains colored by the vague 
uneasiness that “these fellows are 
livin’ high off the hog in London and 
Puris—at our expense.” 


I, WOULD be altogether fair to as- 
sert that the Foreign Service of the 
United States has never in its his- 
tory been more needed. We are, as 
a nation, daily becoming more 
deeply involved in world affairs, The 
new State Department building, sec- 
ond only to the Pentagon in size, is a 
year before completion, already too 
small. In the time since ground was 
broken on the project, a scant two 
years ago, our overseas and, mind 
you, outer space requirements have 
grown so as to become among other 
things a quite mundane problem in 
office space. 

To fill the assignments to inter- 
national organizations, to fill re- 
gional security pact positions, to 
provide propaganda, cultural and 
technical 
sulates 
quires 


advice, to staff our con- 
and embassies abroad re- 
trained, intelligent profes- 
sionals and this is the core of our 
career Foreign Service system. Our 
first line of defense requires diplo- 
mats of a consistently high order. 

It would be sheer nonsense to sug- 
gest we have them in the numbers 
and the quality required. We don’t. 
In this respect, the Lederer-Burdick 
thesis The Ugly American is correct. 
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Our overseas representatives are 
not all embodiments of the ideal. 
In an age of danger, the country 
truly needs an elite diplomatic 
corps, mindful of its traditions and 
role, and proud of its intellectual 
excellence. Yet it is precisely here 
that our national contradiction be- 
comes evident. While our needs for 
excellence are obvious, there re- 
inains popular resistance and re- 
sentinent in our horizontally struc- 
tured society to the existence of 
such a concept built as it is on a 


vertical scale of values and open 
respect for brain power. Strange, 


that in a world of sputniks and the 
fear of Soviet educational suprem- 
acy, we, as a people, should bridle 


over the existence of a first-rate 
team doing the nation’s bidding 


abroad. 


Fo RESENTMENT is, I believe, the 
basie reason for the acidity of com- 
ment on the “cocktail circuit set,” 
and the snide references to the un- 
democratic and “Ivy League” cast 


of the Foreign Service are in 
point of statistical fact simply 
not true. The Foreign Service is, 


like any career corps (the military, 
for example) autocratic in its bu- 
reaucracy. It cannot by definition 
be administered by popular vote of 
its membership, it must have 
standards of proficiency and its own 
rules of conduct. This factor has 
also tended to be misunderstood. 

It is becoming apparent that 
America needs urgently a top For- 
eign Service, but it is likewise ap- 
parent that popular mythology re- 
garding this Service dies hard and 
so some form of reluctance to accept 
this need still exists. This posture, 


in turn, has influenced Foreign 
Service recruiting. We have ob- 


served the failure of certain of our 
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overseas representatives to fulfill 
their roles. One prominent reason 
for this shortcoming is the govern- 
ment’s inability to obtain uniformly 
the best minds and personalities re- 
quired for the exacting business of 
representation. The De- 
partment of State and its associated 
agencies, U. S. Information Agency 
and the International Co-operation 
Administration, must in the last an- 
alysis take the best it can get. In a 
national sense, public affairs are 
still, in the day of the “fast buck” 
and the country club life, not the 
queen of professions and beggars 


overseas 


cannot be choosers. Americans, easy 
to criticize, find it even easier and 
often more profitable to stay home. 
With this attitude there is the feel- 
ing that “George can do it.” But 
heaven help “George” if he’s caught 
with a language deficiency or 
hand in the till. 

This reluctance to place oneself 
on the hot seat of popular criticism 
plays a role in many a young man’s 
decision to try public service or For- 
eign Service. It is really, I suppose, 
an occupational hazard in a democ- 
racy, and we can let it go at that. 


his 


Wis r then is a Foreign Service of- 
licer? Basically, the Foreign Service 
officer is an amalgam of the life- 
long student and the practical politi- 
cian. He is the man—or increas- 
ingly so, the woman—-who combines 
a lifetime of study of foreign peo- 
ples, cultures and language with an 
intimate working knowledge of po- 
litical and social movements involv- 
ing foreign countries from premier 
to ward heeler. He is a man to 
whom service and patriotism are 
virtues, not to be made light of. 
Ideally, he is dedicated and in a 
sense, missionary in his zeal. He is 
willing, although admittedly not 
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eager, to spend the greater part of 
his career away from his native 
land. He is prepared (and perforce 
his family also) to experience hard- 
ship, isolation, and deprivation. He 
must be a man of integrity and prin- 
ciple backed by solid learning. 

The Foreign Service officer's 
career ordinarily begins upon suc- 
cessful completion of the depart- 
ment’s famous mental and physical 
examinations and interviews. Em- 
phasis is placed on literacy, a 
knowledge and appreciation of his- 
tory, economics, social science, for- 
eign language ability, and the hu- 
imanities. 

Successful candidates who come 
from throughout the country and 
represent all social classes, creeds 
and colors, as well as an amazing 
cross section of our colleges and 
universities, are commissioned For- 


eign Service officers and_ serve 
throughout their careers at the 


pleasure of the President. After an 
intensive basic training in the de- 
partment’s Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, the young officer is ordered to 
his first post where he becomes sub- 
ject to the close scrutiny and advice 
of his seniors—a practice which 
will pursue the officer in good days 
and bad through efficiency reports, 
promotions, and assignments for 
the thirty years or more which or- 
dinarily constitute full term for a 
professional. 

The young professional as he 
moves steadily up the ladder will 
find certain traits valuable if not in- 
dispensable. A command of logic is 
perhaps one of the most underrated 
virtues. In negotiation, debate, an- 
alysis and drafting, the logical of- 
ficer stands out for it is his ruthless 
mental examination of issues which 
causes strengths and weaknesses to 
be ferreted out. Likewise, the dip- 
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lomat with a firm foundation in 
ethical and philosophical principles 
linds these a most practical comple- 
ment to his tested knowledge in his- 
tory and economics. 


Tene Is IN sum really no magic 
formula for the preparation of an 
ideal diplomat. He should be, in the 
fullness of the term, a wholly edu- 
cated man. 

Throughout the Foreign Service 
career which runs from vice-consul 
or third secretary to career ambas- 
sador the professional should, and, 
as requirements presently demand, 
must achieve competence in foreign 
languages. This, in practice, gen- 
erally means facility in at least two 
languages other than English. 

For all this study and sustained 
effort, which becomes second nature 
to most career officers, the Ameri- 
can diplomat can currently expect 
to reach at career’s climax a salary 
of roughly $20,000, which stands in 
sharp contrast, indeed, to the $20,- 
000 per week which many of our top 
entertainers command. 

As the perplexities of our rela- 
tions have increased so too have the 
types and varieties of diplomatic 
activity. Today, the careerist may 
serve in a number of jobs ranging 
from the traditional political or con- 
sular assignment to the newer cul- 


tural, informational or technical as- 
sistance posts. By the same token, 
this vastly increased diversity of 
tasks has led to gradual creation of 
Foreign Service cadres of special- 
ists carrying out the major missions 
of the U. S. Information Agency and 
the International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, 

The index of our national respon- 
sibilities abroad may be measured 
by the fact that our government 
must maintain a Foreign Service 
corps of career line and staff offi- 
cers running to 6,000 persons. 

The demonstrable requirement 
for quality, devotion and service in 
this corps is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly evident than in the reflec- 
tion of Washington columnist 
Reston that “the need for 
strengthening and elevating the pro- 
fessional corps” is finally beginning 
to be felt in the light of the series 
of crises facing our nation across 
the world. 

Thus, it is hoped that the chal- 
lenge of duty and service will strike 
a response in our best youth who 
in their idealism will step forth to 
continue the work so long and so 
quietly carried out. 


James 


There can be 


no choice. This must happen. The 
alternative is nothing more than the 
ultimate wasting away of our entire 
diplomatic front. 
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Latin is Right 
for the 
Latin Rite 


by Solange Hertz 


The vernacular is not only provincial — it clowns. 
It brings into the sanctuary secular innuendoes 
no Christian can escape. 


I ONCE CONFIDED my difficulty in mastering Spanish to a 
Spanish friar having equal difficulty in mastering English. 
“But my dear child,” he consoled me, raising eyes and both 
arms to heaven, “we must remember languages are a pun- 
ishment. of God?” 

Alas, an inescapable fact, like original sin. Babel’s tower 
does cast a long shadow, and I often wonder how many sins 
of pride and presumption are expiated via torturesome ir- 
regular verbs and humiliating bloomers in otherwise polite 
conversation. 

Instead of his wise and humble comment, the good friar 
could easily have tossed me the usual, “Americans are just 
not linguists.” This remark is heard ad nauseam wherever 
Americans mix with foreigners, as if our ignorance were a 
permanent condition which must be accepted and lived with, 
like one’s complexion or an amputated arm, instead of 
treated like the deep-seated neurosis it is. Americans are 
not linguists, it’s true. There are only too many “ugly 
Americans” among us who are provincials in a world that’s 
suddenly very big and tight, and which paradoxically, we 
are called on to save. 


| Catholic Americans aren’t linguists any 
more than other Americans, though logically they should be, 
possessing a Faith which knows neither racial nor national 





LATIN IS RIGHT FOR THE LATIN RITE 


What's more, Catholic 
Americans have a brand of provin- 
cialism all their own known as “the 
vernacular movement.” Oh, dear! 
I can hear the indrawn breaths 
from here. “The Mass in English!” 
| hear. “A liturgy we can under- 
stand!” As if we were the helpless 
dupes of a deep conspiracy to keep 
the laity ignorant of God. 

I’m impossibly old hat, just not 
hep to the latest motions of the 
Holy Spirit. I don’t want anybody 
to know what Catholicism is all 
about, you'll say. Well, you only 
have to be reactionary enough and 
vou get way avant of the avant- 
garde, catching it napping on the 
next swing of the pendulum. I be- 
lieve this is my position, just right 
of the Latin Rite. I want more 
Latin in Catholic worship, not less! 

My qualifications for daring to 
voice this are precisely that I have 
no qualifications. I’m not a priest, 
a college professor, a Latin text- 
book publisher, or an organizer of 
any kind. I’m simply a housewife 
with five children who's been 
around a little. I’m precisely one 
of those hapless laymen the ver- 
nacular movement is designed to 
spoon feed out of spiritual apathy, 
and that, I feel, is qualification to 
the point. 


boundaries. 


au- 
thority on practically everything, a 
housewife many other advan- 
tages. One of them is the ability to 
infiltrate most any place in spare 
time, and then write articles about 
it. 


Besides being an 


has 


I WAS ONCE asked to escort through 
Manila a Japanese Trappist abbot 
en route from Japan to his General 
Chapter in France. We visited the 


ancient Church at St. Augustine 
(the only one war left standing in 
Intramuros), and ended up talking 
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I know that not all readers will agree 
with Solange (Mrs. Gustav C.) Hertz but I 
also know that this is the liveliest defense of 
a dead language I have ever read. Hearing 
“Et cum spiritu tuo” from a reformed head- 
hunter in the jungles of Northern Luzon 
convinced this Virginia mother of five chil- 
dren that the vernacular is strictly for “pro- 
vincial” Catholics. Incidentally, her two- 
year-old “sings pretty good Gregorian.” 





to the Spanish Augustinian Supe- 
rior and two sightseeing Vietnamese 
seminarians. Everything went 
swimmingly—in Latin. I didn’t 
catch much of it, but I was ter- 
ribly flattered at being included, 
letting my schoolgirl declensions 
fall where they would. God, it 
seemed, had mitigated Babel just 
for us Catholics, religious and lay 
alike, if we cared to avail ourselves 
of the dispensation. 

“Valete,’ we all said when we 
finished, and I drove the abbot 
back to his ship, a French liner 
waiting at the dock. 

On board ship things were dif- 
ferent, and the mystique of Babel 
closed in. Our final farewells 
said in the company of a 
Spanish lady Catholic actionist and 
a Filipino gentleman. The abbot 
spoke French and Japanese. The 
sehora spoke Spanish and a little 
French. The Filipino spoke Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Tagalog. I spoke 
French and English. The ensuing 
conversation something like 
musical chairs. Somebody was al- 
ways left out. The UN had noth- 
ing on us but those head-phones; 
we were all Catholics, meeting once 
in our lives, and eager to com- 
municate. After a half hour we had 
finally come to the world-shaking 
conclusion that it was a beautiful 
day and Manila had a lovely har- 
bor, all of us gesticulating largely. 

“Bonita!” said the Spanish lady. 


were 


was 
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“Trés beau,” said the abbot. 
“Beautiful,” said 1. “Trés beau!” 
“Bonita, beautiful!” said the Fili- 

pino gentleman. 


I DON’T SUPPOSE I would have re- 
membered these 
until 
lowed 


memorable words 
except that they fol- 
hard on the heels of the 
aforementioned little scene at St. 
Augustine’s and the contrast was 
etched. When time came to say 
goodbye, we just waved, smiled 
and left. We were exhausted. The 
vernacular movement had lost my 
support at the second Bonita! and 
when two years later Pope Pius 
XII issued his directive confirming 
Latin as the language of the lit- 
urgy, I believe I thanked God for 
him. I know I began brushing up 
on my Latin. 

I don’t mean to labor the point, 
but the vernacular can be helpful 
only for Catholics who never mean 
to stray beyond their national 
boundaries or a dictionary. It can't 
be for Americans who mean _ to 
measure up to their obligations as 
shapers of the whole world in 
Christ. Rest assured I’m aware that 
Latin is by no means universal in 
the Church, never has been, and 
probably never will be, that East- 
ern rites Greek and Slavonic. 
But why stress diversity by throw- 


now, 


use 


ing away the greatest single nat- 
ural cohesive factor we possess? 
A vernacular movement in our 
day can only be reactionary. Cer- 
tainly in the past it has always been 
the natural tool of heresy and 
chauvinism. It also appeals to the 
intellectually lazy. It is directly 
contrary to the principles of world 
unity to which we as Americans 
give lip service. Can the Church, 
the single largest international 
foree for world peace, really give 
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up its common language except in 
official documents? 

(I’m also aware that Latin itself 
was once a vernacular. If English 
is destined to succeed it as a for- 
mal world language, I could only 
vive it my heartiest support. We 
know there are signs, in the Far 
East especially, that English may 
well step into Latin’s shoes, but 
then, let’s call this “the English 
movement” and not be provincial.) 

Isn’t it ironic that Americans 
who live under a_ government 
tailored to the common man, which 
gives him the reins of that 
ernment, which believes him emi- 
nently educable, and which has 
helped establish a school system to 
implement this very principle 
isn’t it ironie that it should 
denly find the common man 
stupid to learn Latin? Especially 
Church Latin, which is far removed 
from Cicero and simple in the ex- 
treme? Are Catholic school chil- 
dren less intelligent than their little 
Jewish cousins who are expected 
to master Hebrew? 

Why, exactly, haven't our Cath- 
olic schools taught us enough 
“kitchen Latin” to follow Mass in- 
telligently, if not to exchange ideas 
with Catholics of other nations? 

Please, someone, answer me, be- 
cause I don’t know the 


gov- 


sud- 


too 


answer. 


I FIND THIS inexplicable. Amer- 


icans, composed of all nations, 
should know before all others that 
nobody has the right to be “ver- 
nacular.” Catholics who travel ex- 
tensively in Latin Rite countries 
always return with a strong sense 
of Church unity. “Everywhere | 
went,” they say, “if was always 
the same Mass!” To those who 
have a smattering of Latin, it’s al- 
ways an understandable’ Mass. 
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(The argument often presented 
that some oral running translation 
is a great help to prospective con- 
verts—is of course well taken, but 
this is not intended to supplant 
Latin—I hope.) 

So, the vernacular is provincial. 
This is a serious drawback on the 
global human level. It has a much 
more serious drawback on a deeper 
level. There is exquisite irony in 
the fact that the word vernacular 
itself is derived totally from Latin. 
The Latin word verna means “a 
slave born in the house.” By trans- 
ference, it means “native.” So far 
so good. But vernaculus, literally 
“a little ole slave born in_ the 
house,” came to mean a buffoon or 
a clown. 

And that’s the second most ter- 
rible objection to the vernacular in 
sacred liturgy, hovering around 
sacred things. It clowns. It plays 
the buffoon. The vernacular runs 
and jumps through the city streets 
and picks up everything. It’s in 
brothels, condemned movies, dirty 
jokes, indexed novels and the tab- 
loids as much as in all the good 
respectable places, and it brings all 
these to church. No Christian liv- 
ing in the world can escape its 
innuendoes. 


y 

For THE perfectly pure and _ in- 
sulated, if there are such, perhaps 
the vernacular is safe, but surely 
not for the laity rubbing elbows in 


the world. The laity gets enough 
vernacular on the outside. The 
most beautiful Christian hymns 
take on all the allure of the pool 
hall when translated into the lan- 
guage of the pool halls. 

Just take two of the most com- 
mon words in Christian liturgy: 
love and mystery. What overtones 
haven't they picked up? What is 
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love in popular parlance but cheap 
emotion, bringing into the imagina- 
tion a host of insipid lines from 
popular ballads sung over beer and 
pretzels? Where is the magnificent 
Christian caritas in all these? And 
mystery? Must we have TV detec- 
tives and the mangled victim creep- 
ing into our minds at Mass? Inci- 
dentally, I’ve just used the words 
“Host” and “victim,” applied to 
the Godhead in Catholic worship. 
What do they mean in the vernac- 
ular? 


Av so ON through the whole 
Christian vocabulary. When the 
layman prays, he of all people must 
have a sacred language for his pub- 
lic worship, one step removed from 
the dust of daily living. The idea 
is not new. Doesn’t Indian worship 
have Sanskrit? Jewish worship 
have Hebrew? Isn’t classical Sla- 
vonic a “dead” language? For the 
layman this language is the real 
“Munda cor meum ac labia mea” 
prayed by the priest before daring 
to speak the Gospel. 
reverence—not a strong point in 
modern society—demands it. 

The Holy Spirit effected a kind 
of mystical death for Latin by re- 
moving it, living, from the world 
and yet leaving it in the world, as 
He does His saints. Once a ver- 
nacular itself, Latin has all the 
vernacular’s vitality, besides its 
own admirable succinetness and 
precision. As a creature of God, it 
has a soul, an active principle 
which gives it growth and being 
like all real language, yet it has 
been purified, stabilized and raised 
to its present status as a vehicle of 
God’s special praise. Is it too much 
to say that Latin, like all appurte- 
nances of the altar, assumes the 
character and eflicacy of a sacra- 


A sense of 
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channel of 
grace in a special way denied the 
vernacular? 

All this is apart from the fact 
that music, official for 


mental; that it Is a 


Gregorian 


the Church, was never destined for 
the diffuse English tongue, but for 
Latin. One only has to hear Eng- 


lish set to Gregorian to believe this. 
Latin and mar- 
we might say God has joined 
them together in a union that ad- 
mits no triangulation. Nor will | 
the fact that so far there 
been no American Catholic 
stature to translate the 
old hymns into anything that could 
make its way into even a third rate 
secular anthology. 


Gregorian are a 


riage: 


dwell on 
have 


poets ot a 


Bu rHis brings us to a third 
objection to the use of vernacular. 
Not only is it provincial and im- 
pure. It seduces us into man-cen- 
tered worship and a false human- 
ism. Singing a poor translation of 
the beautiful Verilla Regis to God’s 
honor is not offering Him our best, 
certainly not our “first-fruits.” We 
saying, in effect, “It’s much 
more important for everyone of us 
to understand what this means 
than to offer You a good poem!” 


are 
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As if the most important part of 
Mass were our opinions on It, and 
not Christ’s Sacrifice! 

Devout prayer requires very few 
words. Our Lord cautioned us not 
to dwell on many. The more inte- 
rior and concentrated the prayer, 
the fewer the words. Understand- 
ing and meditating on the verbal 
contents of the Mass or Its related 
worship are properly speaking, in- 
tellectual and should 
take place in outside preparation 
either alone or with others. Mis- 
sals and commentaries in the ver- 
nacular abound for this purpose. 

During should pray. 
Who needs to translate every word 
of the Gloria, for instance, and un- 
derstand shade of meaning, 
in order to pray it with the priest? 
If you’re too old to learn Latin, 
isn’t the word Gloria sufficient, 
and the intention of offering this 
magnificent praise in God’s honor? 
Sometimes, I’m afraid, the well- 
known Buddhist and his despised 
prayer wheel come real 
worship than many Catholics who 
feel they must have everything or- 
dained to their comprehension, 
and not to God’s glory. Gloria tibi, 
Domine! 


exercises, 


Mass we 


each 


closer to 





Max Jacob, 
Mystical Clown 


Tu Diocese of Quimper in Brit- 
tany is one of the ancient strong- 
holds of the Catholic faith. Its first 
bishop, St. Corentinus, is believed 
to have been ordained by St. Martin 
of Tours in the fourth century; in- 
deed its very air sparkles with the 
names of saints, so that the French 
speak of Breton mysticism as a 
quality to be breathed verily in the 
air of Quimper. 
On July 11th in 1876, a small 
Jewish family of Quimper by the 
name of Jacob, received the blessing 
of a son. This child, whom they 
named Max, was a gay little being, 
full of fantasy and imagination; but 
his family could not guess that he 
was breathing deeply of that special 
quality called Breton mysticism and 
that one day he would be seized by 
God in a way not at all out of keep- 
A great artist ing with the great Catholic tradi- 
becomes a clown wae Ea ge | 
. ‘L.° Then he was grown he went to 
for the sake of Christ. Paris for he was a poet and an art- 
ist. Today in Paris and in the en- 
tire world of modern art, his name 
is a legend, for he was among the 
handful of individualistic geniuses 
who explored, pioneered, and open- 
ed up a whole new world of creativ- 
ity in expression. Those epic years 


by Cornelia Sussman 
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which invented cubism, symbolism, 
surrealism, are accepted today as 
the foundation of all modern art. 
Max Jacob helped to make it so. 

Three figures especially presided 
over these first years of the century 

Guillaume Apollinaire, Pablo Pi- 
casso, and Max Jacob, who was to 
remain poor all of his life, and who 
was to die in early 1944 in the Ger- 
man concentration camp of Drancy 
because he was a Jew. 

His poetry, a lyrical blend of sat- 
ire, parody, fantasy, has been de- 
work of “exceptional 
beauty and delicacy.” Not only was 
the art of this era highly individual- 
istic, but the artists themselves cul- 
tivated eccentric personalities, ex- 
pressing themselves always through 
humor and buffoonery. Clown of 
clowns was Max Jacob. Even the 
fantastic Picasso and the fabulous 
Apollinaire could not match Max 
Jacob. Only when he was alone did 
his buffoonery drop from him. 


scribed as 


H.:: WAS A small man, delicate, with 
enormous black eyes, and a mono- 
cle. Only a few of his friends knew 
that as a boy he had spent hours in 
church, “confiding his hopes and 
sorrows to the stones of the Catholic 
churches.” He had a habit of going 
into Catholic churches, to meditate 
and to weep. But to the world of 
Montmartre, the droll, amusing, 
witty clown was a gifted poet, de- 
lightful artist, that was all 
was it not enough? 

On an October day in 1909, Max 
returned to his room from the li- 
brary. He put down his briefcase, 
looked for his slippers, and when 
he lifted his head, he saw hanging 
over one of his paintings on the wall, 
Christ. It was a true vision; reality; 
an imperishable instant of reality. 
Max wrote: 


and 
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One of the founders of modern art was 
Max Jacob, a convert Jew, who had Picasso 
as his godfather. This extraordinary man 
lived in poverty, prayer and humiliation, 
was forced to wear the yellow star of David 
and died in a Nazi concentration camp be- 
cause he was a Jew. Cornelia Sussman has 
published three novels under the name of 
Cornelia Jessey and, with her husband, is 
on the editorial board of The Bridge (Pan- 


theon). 





“lt came home from the library 
| laid down my briefcase. I looked 
lor my slippers and when I raised 
my head again, there was someone 
on the wall. There was someone 
there was someone on the red wall- 
paper! My flesh fell to the ground! 
[ was stripped by lightning! Oh! 
that imperishable moment! Truth! 
Tears and joy of truth! Unforget- 
table truth! The Body of God is on 
the wall of my poor room! Why? 
O Lord! Forgive me!” 

The next day Max presented him- 
self at the Church of St-Jean-L’- 
Evangeliste. There he asked the 
first priest he saw, a very young 
priest, for Baptism. The young 
priest was undoubtedly familiar 
with these clowning artists and poets 
of the Montmartre. Possibly he had 
even seen Max on the streets of the 
parish with his gay companions and 
his extravagant antics. So what 
happened is not surprising. The 
young priest remained seated in his 
chair, puffed on his pipe, and 
laughed at Max. 

Max returned home and com- 
posed a poem entitled: “To a Priest 
Who Refused Me Baptism” in which 
he wrote: “The mantle of shame has 
its sweetness also; one ought to say 
‘thank you’ for this.” 

He smiled and joked outwardly, 
but inwardly he grieved and went 
again and again to different 
churches, praying and weeping. 
Five years passed. One day in De- 





MAX JACOB, MYSTICAL CLOWN 


cember of 1914, a little hunchback 
hearing Max express his longing for 
Baptism, told him that nothing was 
easier, and forthwith directed him 
to Notre Dame de Sion, the very 
same Notre Dame de Sion founded 
for the conversion of Jews, by two 
Jewish brothers, the converts Al- 
phonse and Theodore Ratisbonne. 
The following morning Max pre- 
sented himself there with a letter of 
recommendation. Two months later, 
on the eighteenth of February, Max 
Jacob was baptized and received the 
baptismal name of Cyprien. Pablo 
Picasso was his godfather. 


H.:; coMIC genius, which has been 
compared to that of Moliére, was 
not altered. Like the medieval jug- 
gler of Notre Dame, Max never took 
off his bells, even in the presence 
of the Crucifix. 

He could not live without the 
mask of the clown behind which to 
hide the suffering human being. One 
day, praying at the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Montmartre, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him and 
said, “Oh, you are funny, my poor 
Max!” No doubt, like the little 
medieval juggler, Max too, found 
favor in Our Lady’s tender compas- 
sionate heart which sees behind the 
jokester and his jokes. But this 
kind of understanding was not to 
be found in the prankish world of 
Montmartre. Max was suspected 
by his friends of insincerity, just 
as he had been suspected by the 
young priest of playing the fool. 
They could not take his conversion 
seriously. 

André Billy, a writer of the pe- 
riod and one of the few friends to 
trust Max’s integrity, says: “Under 
the music-hall dandyism, what 
sadness! What misery! What tor- 
ments! In moments of confidence 
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he expressed himsellf to be in the 
depths of remorse for all the follies 
of his life. He longed to direct his 
energies, talents, everything solely 
to religious life, and asked himself 
what he should do become a 
monk? A priest?” But he knew 
that he did not have a vocation. 

Max 
heart a 


“IT do not have a vocation,” 
wrote, “because I am at 
literary man. I would hear 
with the ear of a good 
artist, not of a good priest.” What 
then could he do? “Multiply the 
acts of devotion which are my safe- 
guard against the devil.” 

He set himself rules of conduct: 
to work in order to give to others; 
always to practice honesty; to 
avoid coarseness; never to vaunt 
his because religion is 
shown in service to God, not in 
always to try by exam- 
ple to live a life which would be a 
tribute to the loftiness of the Faith 
and so draw others to it. 


con- 
fessions 


religion 


bragging; 


H.. LIVED according to these rules, 
while practicing his great satirical 
gifts as an artist. Critics compared 


him with Georges Rouault. “His 
bleak satire of the French bour- 
geoisie has caused him, with some 
justice, to be compared with the 
painter Rouault.” But in his 
etry, his satire was more often 
richly humorous than _ bleak. 
Nevertheless, he longed for the life 
of prayer, and finally in 1921, went 
to live near the Benedictine Abbey 
of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire. 

In this retreat he remained for 
six years. Visitors seeing the 
little figure in church, 
clothed in his velvet jacket and 
big boots, praying loudly, weeping 
and beating his breast, would be 
told by Monsieur le Curé: “C'est 
un juif converti.” 


po- 


strange 
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Ai rHE END of six years he re- 
turned to Paris, drawn by a nos- 
talgia for his fellow artists and 
poets. At once the old tales began 
to circulate about Max’s insincer- 
ity and new mockeries were added. 
It was said that he had been ex- 
pelled from Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire 
because he gave away improper 
books. He was accustomed to false 
stories and mockery. Nothing 
could interfere with the practice of 
his faith. He went daily to Mass 
and Communion. His principal de- 
votion was the Way of the Cross 
which he made daily. When he 
made the Way of the Cross he 
would stop for a longer time than 
usual before the painting of the 
Good Thief, and striking himself on 
the breast, cry aloud: 

“I am the good thief, have pity 
on me.” 

His charity was so well-known 
that all the beggars would follow 
him until he had exhausted his 
last penny. He was an indefatigable 
proselytizer. No matter what the 
conversation was, poetry, painting, 
invariably he would turn it to re- 
ligion. And it was a rare thing for 
a fallen-away Catholic, of which 
there were many in the 
Montmartre artists, to leave Max 
without going at once to 
Confession and Communion, André 
Billy says: “Max wished to con- 
vert the whole world; above all the 
Jews, naturally.” 

He could not enjoy the life of 
Paris and the world any longer. 
He returned to Saint-Benoit. There 
he spent the remainder of his years 
until the Nazis arrested him. At 
Saint-Benoit he lived the life of 
prayer he had so ardently desired. 
In the small town, he was a dearly 
loved figure. Every morning he 
rose very early to write a religious 


circle of 


Jacobs 
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meditation, then he went to church 
to serve Mass. Often he prepared 
the altar himself for he always 
served the first Mass. His adoring 
regard as he gazed upon the Host 
when it was elevated would strike 
those who witnessed it with 
and astonishment. 


awe 


Yer WITH ALL his joyful and 
turous love of the Lord, he 
fered humanly, was painfully sen- 
sitive about anti-Semitism, felt 
that even among the religious at 
Saint-Benoit, there were some who 
hated the Jews and to whom he 
appeared contemptible. These hu- 
man grievances could not touch 
his strong faith. When his mother 
died, he besought everyone to pray 
for her. “What will become of her 
since she was not baptized, my 
poor sweet mother, so good, so 
charitable?” The priest assured 
him that the Divine Mercy was al- 
ways overflowing for souls of good- 
will. He spent all of his money 
sending packages to the soldiers 
and refugees. When the German 
Occupation came he was forced to 
wear the yellow star of David. But 
this did not disturb him. What 
caused him to be thrown into an- 
guish was the arrest of his young 
sister. He wept and prayed and 
begged all to pray for her. “My 
dear little sister, so what 
will become of her?” He prayed 
that she might obtain faith to 


rap- 
suf- 


sweet, 


fortify her, the sweetness of prayer 
to console her. 

On the twenty-fourth of Febru- 
ary, after he had served morning 
Mass, Max Jacob was arrested by 


storm troopers and taken to the 
concentration camp. He _ prayed: 
“Saint Joseph, Blessed Virgin, give 
me a good death. My Lord, permit 
me to have a priest, for one only 
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dies once but judgment is for eter- 
nity.” 

He died in March. His remains, 
temporarily in the cemetery of 
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Jacob’s purity, charity, holiness, 
says: “There is no doubt that Max, 
who wished utterly to become a 
saint, succeeded in_ sanctifying 


Ivry, are soon to be moved to Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, the Benedictine 
Abbey, where he wished to be 
buried. 
André 


himself . . . to go toward God, he 
took the most difficult and the 
most dangerous road. There is the 
grandeur and the beauty of 
example.” 


his 


Billy, describing Max 


/ 4 
After ( ommunion 


BY J. GERALDINE SUTTON 


Gop, keep me from the tepid days 

Of the stripped branch, the empty husk, 
And the heart crying in the waste 

Of the long nights; and narrow ways 
Cold and naked as a tusk, 


God, keep me from the arid times 

Of the parched ground, the withered burr, 
And the frosty bells with the sound of death 
Voicing their dull relentless chimes. 

The dark tomb and the smell of myrrh. 


God, keep me in this place of rest 

In the sun warmed wheat, with its golden bine 
Making the bread that is more than bread; 
And the grape, purple as amethyst, 

Making the wine that is more than wine. 


Let me be close! Let me come near 
To the lush leaf and the bursting pod 
And the bud, holding the gem of life 
Eternal, precious, infinitely dear. 
Give me this moment forever, God! 





A 
PROTESTANT 
DOCTOR 
LOOKS AT 
LOURDES 


A physician examines the medical records at Lourdes and finds some- 
thing far more profound than physical cures. 


As A PROTESTANT DOCTOR visiting 
Lourdes, France, for the first time, 
| went immediately to the Medical 
Bureau near the Asile Notre-Dame 
where medical registration takes 
place and a medical emblem is given 
to the doctors. This emblem allows 
the doctor, regardless of his reli- 
beliefs, to visit any of the 
medical buildings and hospitals and 
to take part in the Procession of the 
Sacrament for the sick at 
1:30 P. M. daily, if he should so 


desire. 


gious 


Blessed 


Great respect is shown the 
dk since the guests of honor at 
the sick. If the inde- 
pendent tour doctor wishes, he can 
assist in caring for the sick and is 
usually assigned to a group or pil- 


Lou es are 


grimage which speaks his own lan- 
guage. 

He is also invited to study any of 
the 54 accepted miracles whose rec- 


BY ROBERT W. DELAPLAINE, M.D. 


ords are readily available at the 
Medical Bureau. Simultaneously, 
he can study any of the thousands 
of medical records of cures which 
were never accepted as miracles by 
either the Medical Bureau of 
Lourdes, the Medical Commission at 
Paris, or the Canonical Commission 
of the Church. This non-acceptance 
may have been due to insufficient 
medical reports, x-rays, or inade- 
quate data which prevented the case 
from passing detailed and critical 
analysis. Unfortunately, Mrs. Feely 
of England, who assists the Medical 
Bureau with English speaking peo- 
ple and who herself received a su- 
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pernatural blessing, was 
Lourdes during my visit. 

Although the spoken and written 
language at Lourdes is French, 
there is a permanently assigned 
French physician present each 
morning who, in addition to giving 
his free time to the acutely ill pa- 
tients not having their own pilgrim- 
age doctor, also answers any ques- 
tions from English speaking doctors 
and interprets the recorded medical 
cases. 


not in 


A MERICANS have been led to expect 
miracles at Lourdes because of the 
fame of Doctor Alexis Carrel’s The 
Voyage to Lourdes and Ruth Cran- 
ston’s Miracles of Lourdes. Yet 
the fact is that the Blessed Mother 
never promised Bernadette that mir- 
acles would come from the spring 
water. However, following the ninth 
apparition, a man who had been 
blind for nineteen years from a 
mining explosion, regained his eye- 
sight after washing his eyes in water 
from Lourdes. Later, a woman 
whose child was dying from tuber- 
culosis, plunged the child into icy 
water for fifteen minutes. Although 
the child had been bedridden from 
birth, the next day he walked and 
remained well. These two cases 
which were later accepted as the 
first and second miracles were viv- 
idly described, if not glamorized, in 
Franz Werfel’s Song of Berna- 
dette. Werfel, a Jewish refugee 
from the Nazis, found temporary 
safety in Lourdes and later wrote 
his best-seller which received a 
somewhat distorted treatment in a 
typical Hollywood movie. 

After the first two cures, there 
were other remarkable occurrences. 
More and more medical benefits 
were ascribed to the use of the water 
of Lourdes and to the prayers for 
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We would naturally expect an American 
physician to look closely at the methods 
used by the Medical Bureau at Lourdes in 
investigating purported miracles. However, 
Dr. Robert W. Delaplaine, a Protestant, saw 
Lourdes in a wider perspective and was 
deeply impressed by the spiritual “mira- 
He is a California surgeon, with a 
diploma from The American Board of Sur- 
gery. 


cles.” 





the intercession of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. A Medical Bureau was 
therefore established in 1885. Its 
purpose was not to automatically 
proclaim undiscerning approval of 
alleged cures, although naturally it 
was hoped that many would occur, 
but to scientifically investigate each 
alleged case in order to attempt to 
disprove it medically. 


I. IS THE function of the Medical 
Bureau of Lourdes to require and 
maintain accurate records of all in- 
dividual or group patients who 
either present themselves independ- 
ently or are presented by their pil- 
grimage doctor as a possible cure or 
potential miracle. They request that 
each invalid have a complete medi- 
cal record filled in by his family 
doctor before coming on a pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes. In spite of the diffi- 
culties in getting all doctors to com- 
ply with this wish, a surprising 
number of sick patients have these 
forms on arrival. 

These medical forms serve several 
purposes: this procedure enables 
the pilgrimage doctor, who has vol- 
unteered his own services to help 
the sick from his section of the 
country, to have some knowledge of 
the disease and treatment of each of 
his 100 or more invalids. Also, 
should some patient be fortunate 
enough to be blessed by a sudden 
improvement or cure, the medical 
record from his family doctor would 
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be a starting point for the intense 
and time-consuming investigation 
that is required to approve or dis- 
prove the claim. Although most pa- 
tients come in a group or pilgrimage 
chiefly because many are very ill 
and need the help provided by the 
group’s volunteer doctors, nurses, 
nurses-aides, and brancardiers 
(stretcher-bearers), many come in- 
dependently with or without help- 
ful notes from thir family doctors. 
Unfortunately, some ill patients 
come with the recent, though not 
always warranted, warning from 
their doctor that “You'll die if you 
try to make the trip” or “you'll have 
to sign yourself out of my hospital 
and furthermore I refuse to write a 
prescription for medications if you 
make the trip.” These independent 
patients are assigned to a doctor 
who speaks their specific language. 
As we have already hinted, any ad- 
verse warning to a patient contem- 
plating a pilgrimage to the Lourdes 
Shrine should be preceded by a 
careful evaluation of all facts, not 
all of which are subject to tangible 
detection by x-rays and the like. 


We LOURDES MEDICAL BUREAU is 


made up of several 


physicans. 


noted French 
In addition the Bureau 
welcomes the pilgrimage doctors to 
its precincts and observations dur- 
ing their stay at Lourdes which is 
usually about five days. It also wel- 
comes any independent doctor 
(such as myself during my brief 
stay) regardless of his religious be- 
liefs. Should a patient present him- 
self or be presented as a_ possible 
cure, these doctors examine 
discuss the case in detail. 

A complete diagnostic set-up is 
available to include x-rays, cardio- 
grams, laboratory testing, diagnos- 
tic equipment, etc. Naturally when 


and 
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dealing with such a non-scientific 
and controversial subject as a pos- 
sible medical miracle, the Bureau 
reaches no immediate decison dur- 
ing the patient’s first appearance. 
The only initial decision reached is 
whether the case is worthy of a 
thorough follow-up evaluation. If ¢ 
favorable decision is reached at this 
time, the patient is requested to re- 
turn in one year at his own expense. 
At that time another thorough ex- 
amination, usually by a new group 
of doctors, is made and all previous 
hospital records, x-rays, pathologi- 
cal reports, statements from pre- 
vious treating doctors, ete., are re- 
ceived. 

One of three decisions is reached: 
the case may be deferred again for 
another year; it may be discarded 
because of unscientific or insuffi- 
cient medical records; or finally it 
may be referred to a higher group 
of doctors called the Medical Com- 
mission of Doctors who meet in 
Paris. At first, this was strictly a 
group of distinguished French phy- 
sicians who were leading professors 
in the universities. However, it has 
become an international group with 
members from Belgium, Germany, 
Spain, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
several other nations. Many spe- 
cialists from more distant countries 
such as the United States serve as 
consultants. This Commission is at 
liberty to call in any other consult- 
ant or repeat any test including the 
test of time itself. 

Knowing the eyes of the agnostic, 
the atheist, as well as those of luke- 
warm believers are on them, these 
medical experts accept their job as 
a serious and painstaking one. They 
attempt to find a natural or scien- 
tific explanation for each alleged 
cure. If one is found, then the case 


is terminated. If no scientific ex- 
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planation is found, this fact is so 
stated and the case is referred to 
the Bishop in the cured persons di- 
ocese with the suggestion that a 
Canonical Commission be appointed 
to further investigate the case. 


= CANONICAL COMMISSION in the 
home diocese is composed of five 
people-—two of whom are outstand- 
ing doctors. Again the requirements 
for a possible medical miracle are 
analyzed: (1) Documentary evi- 
dence is required that the certified 
illness was really present and was 
of a serious organic nature. All cases 
of nervous functional 
disorders are routinely discarded. 
2) It must be shown that the 
disease itself was not in a remission 
or decline either from its own nat- 
ural from the introduc- 
tion of a new type of therapy. (3) 
It must be shown that no new 
medicine was used which could ac- 
count for a sudden cure. If the pa- 
tient was already on medication; 
that the dosage or usage was not 
changed in any way to produce the 
sudden cure. (4) It must be shown 
that the cure was either sudden or 
occurring quickly to be ex- 
plained by the normal processes of 
repair. The cure must be complete 
and permanent. It should be more 
than mere improvement or stabili- 
zation of the disease. 
It is finally the 
Church, following 
Commission’s 


diseases or 


course or 


too 


duty of the 
the Canonical 
recommendation, to 
state whether the claimed super- 
natural cure was truly a miracle. 
While the Catholic Church teaches 
that a miracle can take place, it does 
not require its members to accept as 
a matter of faith the cures of 
Lourdes, but instead stresses the 
basic concepts which were taught to 
Bernadette by the Blessed Mother, 
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namely those of prayer and pen- 
ance. 


| OVER 6,000 cases have 
been presented to the Medical Bu- 
reau as being cured without a medi- 
cal explanation, only 54 have passed 
the rigid tests of acceptance as mir- 
acles. This, of course, does not les- 
sen the true benefits Lourdes has 
olfered these 6,000 cases and thou- 
sands more. However, the Medical 
Bureau’s chief function is to prove 
or disprove miracles. Although the 
last proclaimed miracle was in 1953, 


there has never been at Lourdes a 


miracle involving an American. 
Some say this is because of our ma- 
terialistic outlook and weak faith. 


However, others more kindly point 
out that the percentage of our sick 
going to Lourdes is small because of 
the distance from the United States. 

In spite of the thorough investiga- 


tion performed by these Commis- 
sions before a miracle is ever con- 
firmed, many sceptics are still criti- 
cal. However, to deny the facts re- 
vealed by the Commissions, is to 
assume that distinguished 
doctors are either inadequate or dis- 
honest. Perhaps the sceptics will be 
kind enough not to block patient's 
pilgrimage to Lourdes by unwar- 
ranted discouragement. 

In the early days of Lourdes when 
miracles were first reported, some 
opportunists hoping for quick prof- 
its considered selling the water as a 
healing agent or setting up spas. 
However, scientific analysis at that 
time and exacting tests repeated 
since have shown no healing prop- 
erties in the spring water. In fact, 
as expected, the water from the ac- 
tual baths was polluted with many 
varities of colon bacillus, strepto- 
coccus, staphylococcus, pyocyaneus 
organisms, ete. Oddly enough when 


these 
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inoculated into guinea pigs, the 
water has always proved harmless. 
This fact helps account for the rea- 
son no epidemic has ever taken 
place at Lourdes. 

Some of the brancardiers drink 
the water from the baths as it is 
changed at the end of the day as an 
act of faith and have never become 
ill. Of course, pilgrims with infec- 
tious isolated in 
portion of the hospital and take 
their baths at the end of the day. 


diseases are one 


‘ 

Cenranty the number of proven 
miracles is small (54) in proportion 
to the number involved in the daily 
pilgrimages which total from 10,000 
to 80,000. However, the occurrence 
of miracles has been described by 
some “as the signature of God” or 
as “God’s occasional proof to the 
cynic or non-believer that he exists.” 
This is similar to the practice of 
Christ performing miracles for His 
own disciples before they would be- 
lieve in Him. 

Unfortunately, there are at 
Lourdes many sophisticated tourists 
stopping over for a day from Paris 
for the novelty of it as well as pil- 
grims who “look but don’t 
These miss the true message of 
Lourdes. Some of these people are 
like Emile Zola who stated that even 
if he saw a miracle he wouldn’t be- 
lieve it and later wrote a derogatory 
book about Lourdes in which he al- 
tered the facts concerning several ot 
the cures. 


” 
see, 


Others are cynical of the humility 
and sincerity of the praying mulli- 
tude or depressed by the thousands 
of seriously ill patients. I met one 
lady who brazenly walked into the 
Medical Bureau asking, “What time 


are the miracles?” When it was 
suggested that she could participate 


in the Blessed Sacrament Procession 
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by sitting outside and offering her 
prayer for the sick, she contemptu- 
ously replied, “No, there are no seats 
outside and since they don’t supply 
enough seats, I’m going back to my 
hotel where it’s comfortable.” Need- 
less to say, she didn’t see any mir- 
acles unless one happened within 
her, resulting in a change in mind 
and heart. 

Fortunately, Lourdes is a_ place 
where many a Saul has become a 
Paul (Acts: 9). Many patients who 
al first were preoccupied with their 
own illnesses saw others carrying 
heavier crosses and suddenly devel- 
oped the moral strength to patiently 
bear their sufferings. They realized 
that disease and suffering are uni- 
versal with priests and nuns, chil- 
dren and adults; all classes and con- 
ditions. This gave them the courage 
lo accept their illnesses. 

Whether it be at the Grotto with 
the candle-smoked crutches remind- 
ing us that miracles are still pos- 
sible, or in devotion in Mary’s honor 
at the candle light procession at 
night, the message of faith and sim- 
plicity are ever present. Perhaps it 
is the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament for the sick at 4:30 P. M., 
regardless of the weather, which is 
most moving. At this time thousands 
of invalids are awaiting the service 
in which prayers are offered in their 
behalf. It is then that just as Mary 
intereceded with Christ to perform 
the miracle of the wine at the Mar- 
riage of Cana, she is then requested 
to intercede with God to help the 
sick. The following beautiful prayer 
is repeated in many different lan- 
guages: “Lord, he whom Thou lov- 
est is sick. Lord, make me see. 
Make me hear. Make me walk. Only 
say the word and I shall be healed.” 

The message of Lourdes is found 
in most of the patients such as an 
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American paraplegic I had the privi- 
lege of carrying up the Way of the 
Cross. Because of other complica- 
tions, he had never been in his 
wheelchair for longer than forty- 
five minutes daily. However, dur- 
ing this difficult journey taking 
over four hours, his only concern 
was my physical discomforts. 
Fortunately, most people find 
Lourdes a place of inspiration and 
spiritual healing. This spirit in- 
creases in proportion to the time 
and effort they give to those less for- 
tunate than themselves. The in 
valids represent some of the most 
critical and deformed cases in each 
section of their country. Some will 
not live to return home. However, 
they have the courage and faith to 
make the trip. Even though very 
few have miraculous organic cures, 
many find the peace of mind neces- 
sary to bear their crosses and the 
strength to accept what God has 
sent them. Seeing the masculine 
gventleness used by the brancardiers 
in helping the sick, the equality of 
all pilgrims regardless of wealth, 
race, color, or creed, and the respect 
and kindness they all show each 
other, one feels that perhaps 
Lourdes shows us the way God 
wanted the rest of the world to be. 
As one of our former American pil- 
vrims who was himself a victim of 
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poliomyelitis, Fred Snite, said after 
his visit to Lourdes in an iron lung 
“We are in a place apart 
a place half way 


in 1935, 
from the world- 
to heaven.” 

This is further proven by the fact 
that in spite of the crowds that 
gather daily from every country, 
many from the armed services of 
countries which recently were fight- 
ing each other, assembled in one 
small town, there is no need of a 
police force, no fights, drunkenness, 
or violence. Everyone at Lourdes is 
there for a purpose; either helping 
one another, serving the weak and 
ill, praying for sinners or those less 
fortunate, or giving thanks for the 
blessings they have received. 

Lourdes shows that the way to 
happiness is in giving and service, 
not in the accumulation of worldly 
possessions or in the pursuit of sen- 
sual pleasures. Lourdes is the an- 
swer to Communism and ether so- 
phisticated ideologies, with its basic 
theme: “Amen, I say to you, as long 
as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it for 
me.” (Matthew 25:40) 

Yet our final judgment = on 
Lourdes, I suppose, must be that of 
The Song of Bernadette: “For those 
who believe, no explanation is neces- 
sary; for those who do not believe, 
no explanation is possible.” 








Why I Left the 
Teaching Profession 


He liked teaching, but how could he teach 
when he had to be policeman, baby sitter 


= ARTICLE is a personal search 
decided to 
leave the teaching profession. This 
not an 


for the reasons why | 


is exhaustive research pa- 
per. This is not a scholarly study 
of educational mores; it 
is not an accumulation of statistics 
proving every ninth child 
every ten child 
covered genius. 

This a summary of personal 
experiences which 


domestic 


a jack- 


ass, undis- 


or an 
is 
convinced me 
unless 
a missionary. | 


is why I quit 


teaching is a desperation 
saint or 
neither. That 


teaching. 


one 18 a 


am 


and parent to the children? 


by James W. Collison 


My was limited. I 
vraduated from St. John’s Univer- 
sity at Collegeville, Minnesota, with 
a major in history and a 
in English. 
newspaper 
would 


experience 


minor 
After several years in 
work, I decided that | 
give teaching a whirl. I 
joined the faculty of a Catholic 
high school in another state in 
September of 1957. I lasted one 
year. I mean “lasted” in the sense 
that I didn’t wear out completely. 
I lost fifteen pounds the first seven 
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months of teaching 
after the first nine months that I 
would never last another nine—I 
would not last, I would disintegrate 
like a piece of chalk if I tried an- 
other round. 

My teaching in a Catholic paro- 
chial school does not preclude my 
judging education in public as well 
as Catholic schools. I was educated 
in a public grade and high school 
at Blue Earth, Minnesota, and I 
have many friends teaching in pub- 
lic high schools. I am convinced 
that the problems of a Catholic 
school are essentially no different 
from the problems of a_ public 
school. Boys will be boys, girls 
will be girls, no matter where they 
attend school; boys and girls cre- 
ate identical problems, whether 
they are Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or Hindu. My experience was 
limited, but I had more than 
enough to allow me to make a de- 
cision. 


and concluded 


I QUIT TEACHING because there is 
a frustration of aims in today’s 


The 
got a chance. 
cause of the 


schools. real teacher hasn’t 
I quit teaching be- 
disrespect students 
have toward teachers and toward 
learning. (Catholic students retain 
a certain awe for the “cloth.” But 
as a lay instructor, without a black 
suit and a Roman collar, I was 
disarmed against the brunt of juve- 
nile haughtiness.) I quit teaching 
because of the hopelessness of the 
teaching task. 

Let me explain what I mean by 
“frustration of aims in 
schools.” I not only mean_ that 
teaching today is frustrating —in 
the sense that it gives one an ab- 
ject sense of frustration. | 
even more that the 
ricular activities of our 


today’s 


mean, 
extra-cur- 
present- 


So, 
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James Collison found that his pupils had 
no respect for teachers or learning. After 
some grim personal experiences, he finally, 
though grudgingly, concluded that teaching 
in today’s schools is a hopeless task. 





day educational system combine to 
hamstring, to thwart, to nullify 
the true aim of education: to edu- 
cate. 

First, I criticize the predominate 
role which extra-curricular events 
play in our schools. Students are 
supposed to attend classes about 
180 days a school year. I can hon- 
estly say that I taught only about 
100 bona fide any one 
course during my year as a teach- 
er. What happened to the other 
80 days? Preparations for dances, 
Homecoming, plays, operetta, and 
field trips accounted for 
Movies and auditoriums took oth- 
ers. General excitement on the 
days of important sports activities 
made teaching nearly impossible. 
The last two weeks in May were 
figuratively struck from the cal- 
endar by graduation activities. 
Girls would rather become Home- 
coming Queen than valedictorian: 
boys would rather get 
football or basketball than 
on their report cards. 

Sports frustrated my _ teaching 
plans more than any other single 
extra-curricular program. By _ the 
time Homecoming arrived in late 
October, my lesson plans in jour- 
nalism, for example, were weeks 
behind. 

Second, I feel that the aim of 
education is frustrated because the 
teacher’s role, today, is inverted. 
The teacher is, in this order: po- 
liceman, baby sitter, mother, fa- 
ther, teacher. I am prejudiced, of 
course, since half my time each day 
was spent policing. I taught two 


classes in 


some. 


letters in 
an “A” 
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classes, supervised two typing 
courses (I didn’t teach these stu- 
dents because typing is more drill 
work than instruction) and policed 
three study periods. 


Tue ACTUAL TEACHING each day 
was confined to one 
writing, designed 
college students from the senior 
class. This was the one bright 
light in my day; I feel that these 
22 students were exceptional and 
actually wanted to learn. But one 
hour of actual teaching was not 
compensation enough, in my view, 
for six hours of amateur police 
work. (The freshman study hall 
went so far as to paint a picture 
of a police officer on a_ balloon, 
labeled it “Mr. Collison, Junior Po- 
liceman,” and put it on my desk.) 

Third, the burden of the teach- 
er’s accumulated work load frus- 
trates what little opportunity the 
teacher has to educate. The extra- 
curricular events, the tasks as 
mother (clean-up, pick-up, and 
wash-up after classes), father 
(counsel, scold, admonish, encour- 
age the children), and policeman 
(discipline and punish) leave only 
a few minutes each day to increase 
one’s knowledge of field. 
Too much time is spent on prepar- 
ing the yearbook, decorating the 
gym for the “Dilly-Dally Dance,” 
collecting money for the Queen 
Fund, supervising after-school pun- 
ishment periods, and_ generally 
playing the role of Big Brother. 

A teacher should teach. I be- 
lieved this when I began teaching 
and | still this. Since few 
responsible people in the field seem 
to believe this sufficiently to allow 
teachers the opportunity to teach, 
I quit. 

Nor am I the only teacher who 


basic 
prospective 


course, 
for 


one’s 


believe 
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has quit for this reason. I have 
dozens of friends who taught for 
periods ranging from one month to 
many years, and quit. For exam- 
ple, in the local office of the Iowa 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, there are five counselors. All 
are former teachers. All quit be- 
‘ause of reasons I have already 
mentioned. I imagine that hun- 
dreds of teachers leave the field 
each year because the American 
educational system 
them. 

Teaching becomes’ impossible 
when the mass of students ‘re in- 
capable of respecting the t. »cher’s 
authority and when these students 
are void of the desire and capacity 
to learn. 


disillusions 


S rupents IN today’s schools no 
longer respect authority. They tol- 
erate authority most of the time, 
as long as it doesn’t cramp them 
too much. But they have no respect 


for that authority. Perhaps I should 
use a stronger term. Students gen- 
erally do not fear authority. In a 
modern passion to create nice, 
pantywaist social-crats, fearless and 
immune to all discomforts and 
heartbreaks, our educators have 
hamstrung the teacher’s greatest 
weapon: authority. I was reared 
with a deep-seated fear of God. I 
was taught that all authority came 
from God. I respected my parents’ 
authority and my teachers’ author- 
ity. 1 was disobedient; I was prank- 
ish; I gave my teachers a few gray 
hairs, to be sure. But 
maintained a reasonable distance 
between myself and my teachers. 
I was never chummy. I knew there 
was a line beyond which I could 
not go. Today this line of respect 
is vanishing. I was “Jim” and “Hi, 
Pal” to too many of my students; 


always I 





WHY I LEFT THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


it was impossible to correct the 


situation. 


Ox: STUDENT, in particular, drove 
me from teaching. I will call him 
Randy Paul. A sophomore, Randy 
was short but solid. Although I 
had a physical fear of him—he 
weighed more than I did—I knew 
that if I had to use physical force 
with him I had the advantage be- 
cause Randy was easily winded. 
He smoked; I didn’t. I had him 
under my charge in a study hall. 
He was defiant and _ constantly 
causing commotion. He was com- 
pletely disobedient and disorderly. 
I finally lost my patience, grabbed 
the rascal by the collar and forced 
him into the corner of the room. 
He had a coat on. I was ready to 
tear it off and punch him in the 
nose. Perhaps it was the grace of 
God that kept me from bringing 
my fist up. I was trembling. I do 
remember telling myself: “If I beat 
this kid I’m admitting there’s no 
civilization left.” So I let him go 
and stormed up to the principal’s 
office. 

I regained my composure and 
told her the story. “When teach- 
ing comes to the point where I 
have to beat my students against 
the wall, I quit! This is the first 
job where I’ve had to use physical 
force, or at least the threat of it, 
to get something done. I’ve been in 
some mighty tough spots, and had 
to do a lot of convincing, but I al- 
ways thought in a civilized world 
it could be done without beatings. 
This just isn’t for me.” 

“You must remember they are 
adolescent,” was her reply. 

This was no excuse for me. We 
must stop treating our students as 
children, and begin demanding 
some hard work and discipline. 
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‘Lue PARENTS are to blame. Dis- 
respect in school results from dis- 
respect in the home. Randy’s 
mother called his homeroom teach- 
er shortly after this and demanded, 
“Why can’t you people down there 
at school get my boy to behave? 
Why are you having so much 
trouble with him?” His teacher 
wisely asked Randy’s mother if he 
minded her at home. “Well, no he 
doesn’t,” she admitted. “Well, 
then,” the teacher added, “there’s 
your answer.” 

I refuse to take upon myself the 
problems which rightfully belong 
to the parents and which they are 
shirking. The problems of many 
students stem from the home. The 
mother of a girl named Marie came 
in to see me, asking me why I was 
picking on her daughter. Marie 
was a problem in my typing class 
from the first day. I explained to 
the mother that no teacher had 
time to pick on any student. We 
were too busy. I said Marie’s prob- 
lem was simply not knowing how 
to behave. She wouldn’t obey me. 
Her mother was sympathetic. “I've 
never been able to get her to mind 
me, either. She’s always talking 
back to me,” she said. One of my 
brilliant senior boys was flunking 
English, because he didn’t like the 
subject. His father came to talk 
with me. “I don’t blame the boy,” 
harped the father. “I never could 
see any sense in English when I 
was in school, and I don’t expect 
Jerry to, either.” 


eee 
Tuese ARE also other reasons that 
contribute to the general lack of 
respect in our schools. For one, I 
believe grade schools are using the 
wrong approach in teaching. One 
of my friends married a young girl 


who teaches kindergarten in the 
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public school. 
ment 


She is quite vehe- 
in defending the kindergar- 
ten’s “social preparation” program. 
She her tots to “play to- 
velther” and “adjust.” But the fact 
is that the children attend school 
“for the fun” and not to learn. 
They tolerate studies so that they 
the the football 
the the slumber 
parties, the club meetings, and the 
plays 


teaches 


can 20 to 


dances, 
cames, picnics, 
High school students today 
expect to be mollyeoddled and cud- 
died and handed 
silver platter. 


a diploma on a 


Because students get the impres- 
sion that school is parties, picnics 
and games, they expect comfort 
and luxury. The new public school 
in Waterloo, Lowa, plush 
student lounge and the new Cath- 
olie central high is also planning 
The 
with Ed 
Nelson — or 


has a 


an expensive student lounge. 
teacher must 
Sullivan 


whoever 


compete 
Ricky 
latest baby 
The school has to com- 


and 
the 


face idol is 


teen-age 


pete with the local dance halls and 
theaters: throwing a dance a week 
and showing a movie every other 
day. The learning 
must compete with the ease of the 
lush davenport, the cushioned 
autos and the amazing cash allow- 
which 

children. 


ain rHE SYMBOL of American 
culture, symbolize the values which 
parents the 
coach 


discipline of 


ances many parents give 


their 


place on educational 
Our 1952 
Chevrolet to school each day; one 


svstem drove a 
of his football players drove a 1955 
four-door Buick. The Buick 
present the 


Was a 


from lad’s parents. 


On the evening of the senior prom, 
I helped my wife into our rusting 


1950 Studebaker while one of my 
senior boys opened the door of a 
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1955 


door. 


Cadillac for the girl next- 

Our students have entirely too 
much wealth and luxury. Our 
teachers have none. Perhaps this 
is the biggest reason why I left the 
profession. 

All of my experience during the 
teaching year led me to the con- 
clusion that real teaching in today’s 
schools is a hopeless task. 

For example, how could | teach 
my students the importance of 
literature to a balanced life when 
they couldn’t read and understand 
anything more complex than a True 
Romance Donald 
Duck 


magazine or a 
comic book? 


D. RING ONE STUDY period a junior 
girl asked me if the Civil War was 
the same as the Revolution. I sent 
her to the encyclopedia to find 
the About three minutes 
later returned. “Did Robert 
Lee fight in the Revolution or the 
Civil War?” T sent her back again 
to the encyclopedia. She returned 
and insisted that Lee had fought 
in the Revolution: that was 
the book said. “Maybe it was an- 
other Lee I’m not familiar with,” 
I said, “but go back and check the 
She re- 
correctly 


answer. 


she 


what 


eneyelopedia once more.” 
read the 
blushed in embarrassment. 

Perhaps | 


passage and 


stress history too 
much, since I majored in that sub- 
ject. But I every 

school student should have an 
mentary knowledge of 
historical figures. 


believe high 
ele- 
important 
They don’t. To 
the sophomore speech class’ I re- 
delivered Hitler’s famous speech to 
the people of Danzig, given in 1939 
when Poland was crushed. Before 
this recitation to 
the students to 


something about Hitler. 


I gave the class, 


tell 
The 


I asked me 


clos- 





FOR THE FEAST OF OUR LADY OF SNOW 


them could 
Was a 


est any of come was 
that Hitler leader of Ger- 
many. But they didn’t know when 
he lived or what war he was asso- 
ciated with. my alarm 
when my senior English students 
unable to define such words 
as “post-Reformation,”  ‘ 
and “sectarianism.” | 
mayed when my Catholic 
could not define 

Often friends ask me, “Did you 
like teaching?” My answer is: 
“Yes, I liked teaching. But 
dom had the opportunity. 
policeman or baby sitter. 
going back to that.” Invariably I 
reminded of what a wonderful 
and glorious opportunity one has 
to “mold the future citizens of this 
vreat land.” I admit this possibil- 
ity, but I that such a 


Imagine 


were 
social, 

was dis- 
senior 


, 


students 


’ 
“grace. 


I sel- 
I'm no 
I’m not 


also insist 
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thankless undertaking is a job only 
for answer: “If I 
had wanted to pamper other peo- 
ple’s children, | would have joined 
an Order and become a priest or a 
brother. But I married to have chil- 
dren of my own. I love my own 
children and consider it job enough 
to discipline them. I don’t have to 
sacrifice myself doing for other 
children what their own parents 
are neglecting to do.” 

I know that my reasons for leav- 
ing the teaching profession are full 
of holes, egotistical, and perhaps 
evidence of a psychosis. I don’t 
doubt it. Nine months of teaching 
will make any normal person un- 
reasonable. But these nine months 
also convinced me that the Amer- 
ican public must quit its passion 
for child worship. 


missionaries. | 


 ™ the i of ¢™ lady of L, 


MARY 


BY SISTER 


JULIAN 


BAIRD, R.S.M. 


TRACE lightly on dark land 
with thy white fingers, 


Lady of Snow: 


show us thy plan. 


Ebony landscape awaits 

the patterned years; 

sketch in the architecture 
of thy hope. 


No building rises here 
without thy counsel, 


Lady of Snow: 


let soft flakes fall. 





The Strategy of 
the Catholic Novelist 


by D. J. Dooley 


“It seems to me that the Catholic novelist 
wil succeed best if he tries to shock people... .” 


I, HIS ARTICLE “The Catholic 
Novelist in the U. S. A.” (CATHOLIC 
WorLbD, February, 1959), Stephen 
P. Ryan raises some _ interesting 
questions about the approach of 
contemporary Catholic novelists to 
their material. He expresses his 
amazement that “Catholicism and 
the Catholic way of life emerge in 
the hands of contemporary Catholic 
writers as almost totally grim and 
forbidding,” and he wonders why 
some of them do not portray the 
Church in a more favorable light. 

Part of the answer is that de- 
pravity is easier to depict than sanc- 
tity; another part is that the novel- 
ist must consider the nature of the 
world he is writing for and writing 
about. It seems to me that the Cath- 
olic novelist will succeed best if he 
tries to shock people into an aware- 
ness of how chaotic their society 
has become because it has forgotten 
spiritual values, or if he shows the 
presence of grace where it is most 
unexpected. The former is the char- 
acteristic method of Waugh, the 
latter of Greene. 

The writer must be 
material, but he must 


his 
com- 


true to 
also 


municate his thoughts to a particu- 
lar audience. The contemporary 
reading public likes strong stuff. 
George Orwell’s essay “Raflles and 
Miss Blandish” provides some evi- 
dence for this—if evidence is 
needed. Turning to a book written 
in 1939 after discussing a book writ- 
ten in 1900, he comments, “Now for 
a header into the cesspool.” Torture, 
murder, and sexual perversion are 
almost taken for granted in James 
Hadley Chase’s No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish; the weak are the victims 
of the strong, and moral considera- 
tions are irrelevant. Orwell goes on 
to point out that much more impor- 
tant novelists than Chase use the 
same spicy ingredients and manifest 
the same disregard for moral im- 
peratives; in fact he says that, 
though the comi:on people may still 
be living in the world of absolute 
good and evil, the inteliectuals have 
long since escaped it 
correct, the present-d 
not prepared for ! 


if Orwell is 
nudience is 
liness. 


I, Is A commonplace that many of 
us have to make a special effort to 
acquire the proper perspective from 
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which we can appreciate the clas- 
sics of the past. Paradise Lost is a 
case in point. C. S. Lewis felt it 
necessary to write a book-length 
“Preface” telling readers how to ap- 
proach the poem; and Douglas Bush 
came near to losing his temper over 
contemporary misunderstandings 
of it: “It is not altogether (Milton’s) 
fault if readers debauched by senti- 
mental and romantic liberalism and 
naturalism are incapable of either 
intellectual or emotional response 
to the classical Christian, medieval, 
and Renaissance doctrines of law 
and order in the soul, in society, and 
in the cosmos.” 

If the modern world has little 
sympathy for Milton, even though 
it regards him as an apostle of lib- 
erty, a defender of freedom of 
speech and of the press, what sym- 
pathy is it likely to have for an at- 
titude of life which reminds it of 
the Inquisition? The famous his- 
torian Carl Becker described the 
present climate of opinion as one in 
which “it is quite impossible for us 
to regard man as the child of God 
for whom the earth was created as 
a temporary habitation.” In so 
troubled a climate, the pious tale 
will appeal only to the already con- 
verted; other readers will put it 
aside as “outdated” or “oversimpli- 
fied” or (most damning adjective of 
all) “sentimental.” 

The career of Evelyn Waugh of- 
fers an object lesson in what a 
writer must not do if he is to avoid 
being damned by the reviewers and 
the non-Catholic reading public as 
a teller of pious tales. Though he 
was converted to Catholicism as 
early as 1930, and though he wrote 
a life of the Jesuit martyr Edmund 
Campion in 1935, Catholicism does 
not seem to have been an informing 
principle in his early novels. He 
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The 
strong 


contemporary reading public likes 
stuff and the Catholic writer must 
face up to the fact if he hopes to communi- 
cate with that public. If he doesn’t, he will 
be damned as a teller of pious tales. D. J. 
Dooley is assistant professor of English at 
the Royal Military College, Kingston, On- 
tario and has contributed to The Queen’s 
Quarterly and the University of Toronto 
Quarterly. He has his Ph.D. from the State 
University of Iowa. 





used his mordant wit to show the 
other side of the coin—the disorder 
of a world from which religion was 
missing. Even here Peter Quennell 
spotted “intervals of solemnity, 
when the satirist gave way to the 
Catholic moralist .. .”; but Decline 
and Fall, Vile Bodies, and Black 
Mischief were generally regarded as 
light-hearted satires. A Handful of 
Dust, however, could not be read as 
an amusing comedy; it was as soul- 
searching as the poem from which 
it derived its title, Eliot’s Waste 
Land. This is perhaps Waugh’s 
most successful novel; though it did 
not gain him a large following, it 
brought him critical attention; and 
it did so by showing in a disturbing 
way how a society crumbles when 
faith is gone from it. 


Av THIS TIME Waugh was gaining 
increasing recognition as a novelist 


whose development was worth 
watching. Edmund Wilson put his 
stamp of approval on him in a sur- 
vey of his novels which appeared in 
the New Yorker in 1944—* ‘Never 
Apologize, Never Explain’: The Art 
of Evelyn Waugh.” He called 
Waugh the only first-rate comic 
genius to appear in English since 
Shaw, and praised A Handful of 
Dust as a masterpiece—Waugh was 
remarkably successful in conveying 
“the impression of a terror, of a feel- 
ing that the bottom is just about to 
drop out of things... .” Though 
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he had no great regard for Waugh’s 
political and religious beliefs, Wil- 
son had great respect for him as an 
artist: “Evelyn Waugh is today a 
declared Tory and a Roman Catholic 
convert; he believes in the perma- 
nence of the social classes and, pre- 
sumably, in the permanence of evil. 
oo. mut . he does not set up as 
a guide; and his opinions do not 
damage his fiction. About this fic- 
tion there is nothing schematic and 
nothing doctrinaire . everything 
in it has grown out of experi- 
ence and everything has emotional 
value.” 

But, alas, disillusionment came 
swiftly; in January of 1946, Wilson 
wrote, “The new novel by Evelyn 
Waugh—Brideshead Revisited—has 
been a bitter blow to this critic.”’ 
For some things in it, especially the 
early chapters, he had high praise; 
but in the end he described it as 
a “Catholic tract.” Yet he found it 
impossible to believe that the author 
had conveyed any genuine religious 
feeling; Catholicism in Brideshead 
seemed “more like an exorcistic rite 
than a force of regeneration.” Wil- 
son felt that Waugh put more genu- 
ine feeling into his snobbish venera- 
tion of the upper class: “his cult 
of the high nobility is allowed to 
become so rapturous and solemn 
that it finally gives the impression 
of being the only real religion in 
the book.” He predicted cynically 
that its sentimentality would assure 
it a high place on the best-seller 
lists. 


Tuvs WAUGH lost one of his great- 
est admirers. In his subsequent re- 
views of Waugh’s books, Wilson has 
not been able to overcome his feel- 
ing of disillusionment or to conceal 
his distaste for the religion which, 
in his opinion, vitiates Waugh’s art. 
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Discussing a reprint of Edmund 
Campion, he wrote, “If we had no 
source but Mr. Waugh, we might 
assume that the Society of Jesus had 
always consisted solely of mild-spir- 
ited servants of God, who had never 
had anything to do with rigging 
racks or lighting fagots of their 
enemies.” Similarly he found it 
hard to praise The Loved One, even 
though he regarded it as a return 
to Waugh’s earlier manner; after 
some rather petty fault-finding, he 
wrote a_briet the cow- 
ardice of Catholics in refusing to 
admit that death is the end of our 
existence. Thus we see that an 
overt statement of belief produces 
a reaction against itself; when 
Waugh brought Catholicism into 
his novels as a positive foree, he 
alienated a very influential critic 
and provoked attacks, not just 
against his novels, but also against 
his religion itself. 

Similarly R. B. Heilman, in dis- 
cussing Brideshead, moved on from 
the faults of the novel to the faults 
of the religion which inspired it 
or at least the inhibitions it imposes 
on the novelist. His article began 
with a comparison between Brides- 
head and Thomas Hardy’s Jude the 
Obscure, in which there is a char- 
acter named Sue Bridehead. The 
contrast, of course, is a re- 
To Waugh, “religion 
is a value, a forming impulse which 
takes precedence over all others, 
not a set of ethical regulations. .. .” 
This point of view, Heilman said, 
would have seemed fantastic to Vic- 
torian novel-readers; it recom- 
mends a return to a way of life 
which to Hardy seemed fossilized. 
Nor is it “the characteristic way- 
out of the twentieth century, which 
has pretty thoroughly damned 
Waugh but is, ironically, quite hos- 


essay on 


basic 


ligious one. 
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pitable to the once-public enemy, 
Hardy.” Like Edmund Wilson, 
Heilman complained that Waugh’s 
religion interferes with his art; it 
prevents him from understanding 
or imagining the psychology of un- 
believers. He asked the question 
“whether identification with a re- 
ligious institution brings about a 
total adjustment which dims _ the 
novelist’s imagination of kinds of 
experience upon which, neverthe- 
less, he must as novelist draw.” A 
state of tension is the proper con- 
dition for creation: “That condition 
is hardly the peace that passeth 
understanding, but rather the not 
wholly achieved allegiance, the felt 
resistance that extends comprehen- 
the intract- 
abilities intrude unon 


dissonances and 
that 
quieting finalities.” 


sion, 


I. WOULD BE easy to multiply 


that, sinee Brideshead, 
Waugh’s critics have looked at his 
books in a different way. We might 
cite as examples a rather juvenile 
survey of his novels by D. S. Sav- 
and much more mature 
ones by Joan Griffiths and Rose 
Macaulay—all of which have the 
theme, the harm~ which 
Waugh’s religious principles have 
done to his Consequently 
the serious reading public finds it 
difficult to approach Waugh with- 
out unfavorable preconceptions. 
Reviewing The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinfold in the New York Times, 
Gerald Sykes called Waugh “per- 
haps the best polemicist of our day. 
As his novelistic powers have suf- 
fered a decline and fall, his capac- 
ity to chop down his enemies has 
become, by compensation, truly im- 
pressive.” Thus he was blinded by 
prejudice from appreciating a novel 
which, to the more discriminating 


evidence 


two 


age, 


same 


books. 
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English reviewers, seemed an in- 
dication of Waugh’s astonishing 
virtuosity. Reviewing Frederick J. 
Stopp’s book on Waugh, the New 
Yorker referred to the “increasing- 
ly smug and parochial religiosity” 
of his works. As we look at 
Waugh’s” recent themes—Holly- 
wood mortuary establishments in 
The Loved One, the finding of the 
Cross in Helena, the Second World 
War in Men at Arms and Officers 
and Gentlemen, the welfare state in 
Love Among the Ruins, psycholog- 
ical self-portraiture in The Ordeal 
of Gilbert Pinfold—-we see no such 
increase of religiosity; but the New 
Yorker reviewer is blinded’ by 
Brideshead. It is to be feared that 
the same is true of a large part of 
Waugh’s potential audience. 

In a review of E. E. Hales’ The 
Catholic Church in the Modern 
World, the Times Literary Supple- 
ment recently commented on_ the 
strong antagonism which has often 
been shown to the Church: “The 
fact remains that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church seems to attract ex- 
tremes of love or hate that, in the 
end, can only be referred to the 
tremendous she makes.” 
Given the existence of such antag- 
onism, the 
make an 


claims 


novelist who wishes to 
impact on the modern 
world will have to suit his strategy 
to it. | am not suggesting that he 
should pander to the taste for sen- 
sationalism; but he must at least 
consider what subjects and what 
approaches to them his audience is 
not prepared to understand. As 
Wilson’s approval of Waugh’s earl- 
ier books the fact that a 
writer is a Catholic does not mean 
automatic and prejudiced condem- 
nation of his books. He can even 
find acceptance for Catholic themes, 
provided his presentation of them 


shows, 
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is subtle and convincing. Perhaps 
the key is to be found in Heilman’s 
discussion of Brideshead: the mod- 
ern world finds it difficult to sym- 
pathize with the settled state of be- 
lief, the quieting finality; it is more 
in harmony with and more inter- 
ested in the state of tension. Conse- 
quently if the novelist deals with 
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sanctity he is most likely to gain 
acceptance if he shows, as J. F. 
Powers does so well in his short 
stories, the temptations that afflict 
it. If he tries to portray the Church 
as a haven or refuge, a shelter from 
the modern world, he cannot expect 
to find the modern world agreeing 
with him. 


TD e Mecha nics 


BY HERBERT A. 


KENNY 


/ HEY are trying to create a system of chance 


Bigger than my God. 


What is it the tired heart wants 


To make it glad? 


They will not relinquish the hope they can reach 


The flattest end of things 


With a pair of pliers; that a bateh 


Of angel wings 


Can be weighed and found wanting; that somewhere's a wall 


With nothing beyond 


But nothing and nothing and nothing at all. 


Oh, foolish and fond. 











The nun had no sympathy for the lumpish 
girl with the ready answers . . . until she reflected on 


Oscation 


Marie L. Nowinson 


her own experience. 


Sister MARY CLARISSE stopped 
reading abruptly and looked sharp- 
ly down from her platform desk at 
the college freshmen before her. 
Already this year, for it still was 
only February, she had begun to 
question the worthwhileness to 
these girls of “Introduction to Lit- 
erature I: the Short Story and 
Poetry.” Her stern glance quieted 
them, brought them back to the 
room; held them together. Of 
course, it was true, tonight was the 
occasion of one of their two annual 
proms, and this was the day’s last 
class. 

She began again in her vibrant, 
moving voice —she still had not 
turned 30—to read from Havig- 
hurst’s Introduction to Masters of 
the Modern Short Story: “. . . there 
are points at which experience rises 
to some crest of interest, like the 
crest of the sea... .” Peering over 
her book to catch the effect on the 
girls of the momentous impending 
sentence, Sister Clarisse saw the 
class already had fallen apart again. 
Only one of the girls, the one with 
whom she did not wish to share her 
own vivid perceptiveness, Marion 
Lombard was listening acutely. 


Sister Clarisse finished grimly: 
“... this is the moment of the short 
story.” Finally her annoyance at 
the girls’ inattention exploded; she 
slammed the book closed. 

“Miss Siegel —” 

A shapely girl, made arresting by 
her dark auburn hair, slid from her 
seat with quick grace. 

“Miss Siegel, will you summarize 
for the class the paragraph just 
read?” 

Dottie Siegel had tact enough to 
blush. She had a quick mind and 
had she been listening. Sister 
Clarisse knew, could have given a 
neat summary. But Dottie Siegel’s 
mind was elsewhere ... on the 


prom. She was one who was go- 
ing. 

“Miss McMillan?” 

Kate McMillan stood. She was 


tall, thin to the point of fragility, 
with hair that had turned from its 
earlier fairness but tonight would 
be again a golden childlike blond. 
“It was about the short story—” 

“Very good,” Sister Clarisse said 
icily. “Particularly discerning in 
view of the fact that that, along 
with poetry, is the substance of this 
course.” 
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‘Lue GIRLS’ restlessness broke in a 
laugh. Kate McMillan sat down 
not, Sister Clarisse knew, as an- 
other might have, feeling disgrace 
but rather with something to 
laugh about later with the girls, to 
joke over tonight at the prom with 
the boys. But the quick-witted 
sense which made Kate so com- 
pletely one with the crowd helped 
her now to dissemble convincingly. 
She appeared contrite; regretful. 
Sister looked about the 
class. Marion Lombard was waving 
her awareness with an energy which 
promised to shake off a little of her 
overweight. It was maddening to 
have to call upon her again. Why 
was it that the Lombard girl an- 
noyed her more by knowing the an- 
swers than all the not 
knowing them? 
She gave up. “Miss Lombard 
Now that had her chance, 
Marion Lombard arose heavily with 
feigned unwillingness. Sister Cla- 
risse felt her own spare frame stif- 
fen with antagonism. “I should 
sympathize with her,” she thought. 
“T was overweight too in my early 


Clarisse 


others in 


she 


teens. But I'd gotten rid of it by 
her age.” The fact that Marion 
hadn’t probably accounted partly 


for the fact that she was not going 
to the prom. No doubt her eager- 
ness to show off her superior knowl- 
edge was her way of seeking com- 
But after that 
hand-waving, this false, 
modesty now was too much! 
“Life,” Miss Lombard aflirmed in 
the exact words of the text which 
automatically had made her 
own, “is the fixation of points of 
interest in the flux of experience. A 
short story is an exploration of a 
point of interest in the course of ex- 
perience. . 
trace the 


pensation. wild 


belated 


she 


.. The short story cannot 
unhurried currents and 
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The other girls were going to the prom 
that night but not Marion. She wanted to 
talk to Sister but the nun had no desire to be 
Mrs. Marie L. Nowinson, 
a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 


her confidante ... 


lives with her husband and son at Highland 
Park, Illinois, and serves as associate editor 


of Veterans’ Voices. 





slowly gathering tides. But there 
are points at which experience rises 
to some crest of interest, like the 
crest of the sea; this is the moment 
of the short story.” 

The girls looked about wonder- 
ingly but not quite admiringly. 

“Very good!” Sister Clarisse said 
drily, repressing her own enthusi- 
asm for the explanation. 


oo BELL RANG, and she picked the 
book up and rose. Perhaps, ... she 
thought, with a glance beyond the 
classroom to the rolling snow-cov- 
ered hills already shadowed with 
the diminishing light of mid-after- 
noon, perhaps the truth was 
that she wanted to be writing the 
short story—not endlessly trying to 
teach others who in a few years 
would marry and forget about want- 
ing to write; forget even to read. 
Then shaken out of herself by 
the frustrating hour and the sense 
of the evening’s impending excite- 
ment, she wondered starkly: “Can 


it be that I envy them that—-some- 
thing I can’t know which makes 
unimportant all that I teach?” 


Startled at the thought, she gath- 
ered herself together and rushed 
out of the room. 


S ne STARTED down the corridor of 
St. Scholastica’s Hall to the blessed 
hour-long privacy of her conference 
room. Thank heaven, no one had 
sought an appointment today! But 
she was aware of footsteps, follow- 
ing determinedly after her. If she 
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could reach her room, get in, close 
the door . perhaps she—for of 
course it was she, that Lombard 
girl—would refrain this once from 
knocking. But she mustn’t run, and 
the Lombard girl was gaining on 
her. Still she did get there first and 
was putting her key in the door 
when she heard the voice she was 
running away from say, “Oh, Sis- 
ter Clarisse! (as though their meet- 
ing were a surprise!) have you a 
minute?” 

She whirled about and looked at 
the lumpish girl with the disturbing 
eyes, and the girl who at college age 
still had not learned the 
simulation, looked back 
Clarisse. 


least dis- 
at Sister 


‘“. .. Because,” Miss Lombard per- 
sisted, ‘“there’s something — it’s 


quite important to me 
talk to you about... .” 

“Good heavens!” Sister 
shuddered inwardly, “she thinks 
she’s got a vocation—probably the 
elfect of not going to tonight’s prom 

and she’s elected me for her spir- 
itual confidante!” 

“Certainly,” she said with re- 
straint. “Won’t you please come 
back in an hour, at five o’cock?” 

The girl hesitated. Plainly she 
would have liked to barge in. But 
the nun’s reserved courtesy had its 
effect. Recalling herself, Miss Lom- 
bard said, “Yes, thank you.” Then 
her ardor spilled over in an effusive 
added “Thank you so much!” 

Sister smiled, “At five 
o’clock then.” She went in, closing 
the door firmly. 

“Well, I 
thought 
even 


I'd like to 


Clarisse 


Clarisse 


she 


forgot 


managed that!” 
triumphantly and 
her customary restorative 
glance at the scene out the broad 
west window. She threw herself in 
a mock, momentary sprawl into 
the desk chair which she'd placed 
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so that she sat with her back to the 
too disturbingly beautiful view. 
Then_she raised herself to an up- 
right posture, and elbows on the 
desk, put her head in her hands. 

“No, I can’t see it,” she decided. 
“Anyone of the other freshmen 
boarders—Dottie Siegel even... or 
Kate McMillan. Smooth aand 
superficial though they are, I'd 
rather it would be one of them com- 
ing to me with this. They at least 
have something to renounce. That 
is the core of sacrifice... .” 


ee 

Bur THIS girl!” Sr. Clarisse’s 
hands dropped, and her head lifted 
high. “Why is she coming to me 
with this?—for I’m sure that’s what 
it is.’ From habit, her right hand 
sought her desk pen as an aid 
toward ordering her thoughts, while 
her left, closed tight, rapped out her 
questions. “Is it envy of the others, 
turned to pride? The same envy, 
perverted to pride, which made her 
show off before them in class, and 
now wants to convince them she is 
called to the religious life? 

“Why didn’t she, instead, con- 
quer her envy, admit truthfully to 
herself that the other girls naturally 
were to be preferred by the boys to 
herself, obese as she was and lack- 
ing in social sense? Why didn’t she 
reduce as a simple, necessary first 
step, and develop that sense of wom- 
anliness out of which alone real 
poise could come?” These were 
things she ought to tell her, not pre- 
tend to believe and encourage her 
in a sense of a religous vocation! 

But what under the circum- 
stances did one say? What ought 
one say. The desire, despite her per- 
sonal aversion which she couldn’t 
deny, to say the right thing, as she 
understood “right” in its deepest 
meaning, pulled Sister Clarisse t 
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her feet. And the habit, fruit of the 
past ten disciplined years when in 
doubt of seeking guidance from the 
Holy Spirit, formed a prayer in he 
heart: “Help me to help her.” 


Reesrizss WITH uncertainty, she 
crossed from her desk to her book 
shelves and picked up what had be- 
come one of the fixtures there which 
she ordinarily scarcely saw—a 
snapshot of a group of girls, dressed 
in the clothes of the previous dec- 
ade. Now for some reason, she 
looked closely at the picture and 
there, among the other freshmen 
boarders, saw herself, Mina Leroy. 
Strange, remembered, that 
when this was taken, she had no 
thought of entering the convent. 
The idea, she recalled, had come 
minutes after. 

She lifted her head from the print 
in the way that was characteristic 
with her when arrested by sudden 
intuition. What had Sister Con- 
stance said to her that decisive day? 


she 


oo DAY, now that she turned her 
mind back to it, was more vivid than 
vesterday. 

She had gone from her last after- 


class out to the fourth-floor 
veranda that ran across the west 
side of St. Scholastica’s Hall. It was 
Indian summer time, and she had 
come to one of those periods of 
calm between tensions, when every- 
thing seems in good order, and 
which are apt to precipitate change. 
Glad to be alone briefly, she read 
for a while. But before long, the 
porch was invaded by a group of 
her classmates, taking pictures and 
wanting her to get in them. After 
the familiar clowning and postur- 
ing, the despair of getting what was 
sought and the final harmonizing 
laughter, the girls took off some- 


noon 
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what like birds who inexplicably 
alight for a while and then fly away. 

Mina returned to her chair and 
her book. But the thread of interest 
was bitten in two. She got up and 
crossed to the veranda’s stone rail- 
ings. 


Beuew. beneath a blaze of autumn 
foliage, the hills tumbled brokenly 
down to the lake’s fiery blue. Then 
out of the west, quenching the Oc- 
tober vividness, the autumn sunset 
flamed. While she stood there, 
awed, she experienced something 
that was like the melody underlying 
the symphony of color. The calm 
which followed, deeply peaceful yet 
somehow full of activity, seemed to 
her at the center of her being. It 
was as though, through an aesthetic 
quickening, she had come to an in- 
tuitive awareness of the creative 
force that sang like a Presence in 
the sunset. The call was there 
clear, imperious, not to be denied: 
toward an ever closer union with 
that Presence. Instantly Mina made 
her decision. It was Sister Con- 
stance whom she had sought out to 
tell. 

She had found her in the college 
library, like the scholar she was, 
studying. She broke into Sister 
Constance’s absorption. 

“Sister — have you a minute? 
There’s something — it’s quite im- 
portant to me! —I’d like to talk to 
you about.” 

(So, she too had uttered that ery 
of egotism, the cry of youth: “It’s 
quite important to me!”) 


Sesren CONSTANCE 
her slowly. Her smiling eyes 
showed the loving indulgence of 
others’ impulsiveness only those can 
summon who have mastered their 
own, 


turned toward 
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“Surely. Please come to my room 
at the end of the study hour.” 

For an instant Mina hesitated 
Must her discovery and her resolu- 
tion wait to be told? It was not un- 
til Sister Constance’s eyes again 
sought her book that Mina mur- 
mured her “thank-you” and left. 

She had gone first to the chapel 
and from there, at the fixed time, to 
the appointed conference room. 

“So ... there’s something you'd 
like to talk to me about?” From 
habit Sister Constance’s hands 
lifted her books about on her desk. 
The gesture seemed to Mina like a 
‘aution to order her own thoughts 
before she plunged in. But she 
couldn’t brake her impulsiveness. 

Sister Constance listened, her 
eyes half seeking and half evading 
the girl’s. Mina came breathlessly 
to the end. 

The nun lifted her hands non- 
committally. “So you want to turn 
your back on the world and become 
a religious. ” Her smile could 
not have been gentler, but in it Mina 
understood the disparity Sister 
Constance felt between the motiva- 
tion and the life. 

“It’s strange,” the nun went on, 
looking still more kindly at Mina, 
“but somehow I never thought of 
your having the desire to be a reli- 
gious... .” 

The hurt insistence to be believed 
stood out in Mina’s eyes: “Why?” 

Again there was the gesture of 
uplifted, unanswering hands. When 
she spoke, it was as though Sister 
Constance was thinking out loud. 
“The religious life isn’t easy. . . 
We come very slowly to realize 
what it means to say that we love 
God above all else. It means, among 
other things, being able to find the 
most distasteful work, done for the 
love of God, more rewarding than 
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the work of our choice, no matter 
how gratifying that may be. Often 
it means pushing ourselves _be- 
yond our native endurance to find 
a strength outside ourselves and 
then going on—sometimes it means 
requiring ourselves by sheer will to 
go on without experiencing help.” 
She paused, her eyes still smiling 
an incommunicable happiness. “Do 
I make it sound too hard?” 


Paew. STANDING before the book 
shelves in her conference room 
with the ten-year-old snapshot in 
her hands, Sister Clarisse under- 
stood the elder woman’s doubt. For 
the first time, she was penetrating 
the mask of the pretty, laughing 
girl in the group’s center and seeing 
herself as she then had been seen. 

And it was true. Beyond a doubt, 
it was the self she then had been, 
the self Sister Constance perceived 

impulsive, unstable, immature 
she had taken into the convent. 

She put the picture back and 
picked up another, this one taken 
within the past year for the college 
brochure. Over the caption, “Sr. M. 
Clarisse, head of the English De- 
partment,” a recognizable face, no 
longer that of the girl she had been, 
but of the woman she had become, 
gazed back at her. As she looked, 
she saw with amazement, as though 
out of the eyes of the girl she had 
been, that calmness and steadiness 
of purpose streamed like light from 
the eyes; saw, too, how the very 
pose of the head seemed to indicate 
the strength of a body disciplined 
and ready for whatever effort might 
be required. 


Bu: EVEN WHILE she stood there, 


with the recent likeness in her 
hands, her younger self alive again 


and wondering, music from another 
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area in the building floated up to 
her; dance music from the record 
player in the college lounge. Never 
before had it sounded so tantaliz- 
ing, so provoking, so persuasive. 
“Oh!” Sister Clarisse put down 
the photograph. “The 


poor girls 


who are not going to the prom to- 


night!” Then of a sudden, she was 
one of them, yearning wildly to go. 
But her was deeper than 
longing to share in the evening’s 
dance. It reached into the fulfill- 
ment that some of the girls would 
begin to awaken to tonight and real- 
ize later in marriage, with children 
in homes of their own. 

Incredible! Sister Clarisse put 
down the picture. It was as though 
the woman she had become turned 
on the girl she had been. What of 
the past ten disciplined years, the 
uninterrupted early risings to pray, 
the daily Mass and Communion, the 
constant watch of her conduct, her 
thoughts, the quick sorrow over 
failures, the renewed harder effort. 
... It was not for romantic love she 
had emptied herself even of family 
attachments—not for the quest of 
her own pleasure she had made her- 
self vigorous by self-denial. 

Yet it was true: she felt now such 
a rushing urgency toward life as 
she could not have known in the 
years before she had made herself 
strong. Was it this ultimate break- 
down Sister Constance’s smile fore- 
saw? 


desire 


Shattered to the core, she swung 
away from the shelves and threw 
herself down in her chair. This time 
there mock- 
ery in the posture. Disordered, con- 
fused, found herself rearrang- 
ing books on her desk. Sister Con- 
stance used to do that. Had she too 

sacrilegious thought! come to 
so awful a test. How had she met it? 


was no self-conscious 


she 
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Across the decade of years, Sister 
Clarisse again saw Sister Con- 
stance smile, heard her say: “We 
come very slowly to realize what it 
means to say that we God 
above all else. Sometimes it 
means requiring ourselves by sheer 
will to go on without experiencing 
help.” 


love 


Deuo RATELY, determinedly, Sis- 
ter Clarisse bowed her head in her 
hands and repeated the words of 
her “Come, my cho- 
sen one. and I will place my throne 
within thee.” 

After a little, she lifted her head, 
and her eye lit upon the edge of a 
photograph pushed back of others. 
She got up automatically, took it 
out of its hiding place. It was an 
old, forgotten picture of Sister Con- 
stance. But how strange! The re- 
membered doubting smile had dis- 
appeared from the eyes! It was as 
though the older woman had yield- 
ed her final From now 
Sister was sure, her own 
inward life would be dependable 
This hour, she thought, 
amused at the application, was for 
her “the crest of the wave.” 


consecration: 


secret. on, 


Clarisse 


passing 


There was a knock on the door. 
To be sure! Marion! But she was 
ready. More than ready. Out of the 
humiliation of her own weakness, 
an intuition was born. And with it 
compassion. She now grasped how 
much harder than the surrender of 
what one has to give is the sacrifice 
of what, for some reason, one can- 
not achieve. Perhaps it was this 
Marion was offering. 

She threw the door open wide 
and was surprised to see in the wait- 
ing lumpish girl a new and appeal- 
ing person. “Come in,” Sister Cla- 
risse invited warmly. “I’ve 
waiting for you.” 


been 
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A New Kind of “‘Mission” 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Wie: rRAVELING in Italy recently, | had the opportunity of spending 
hours in the so-called Citadella in Assisi, the vast and sumptuous build- 
ing which is the home of the Catholic Action movement, Pro Civitate 
Christiana, founded in 1939 by Don Giovanni Rossi. To a good many 
people it is probably best known because in its immense conference hall, 
which holds two thousand people, the Assisi Liturgical Conference was 
held a year or two ago. 

The traveler, taking the opportunity of walking in the footsteps of 
St. Francis, cannot but be a trifle surprised to find this immense, solid 
and well-appointed building situated at the heart of the ancient city 
which had seen, 750 years ago, the solemn renunciation of all property, 
security and comfort by its most famous citizen. And the traveler’s mind 
may well dwell on the scandal caused so soon after the Saint’s death 
by Brother Elias’ building of the massive San Francesco, which caused 
a friar of the primitive observance to mutter sadly “Well, if they’ve given 
up poverty and obedience, why not chastity too?”. In the same way one 
is surprised every time one sees the humble little Porziuncula covered by 
the immensities of the great baroque basilica. 


S. CH, OF COURSE, are ancient troubles, and as for Don Giovanni's Cita- 
della, the fact is simply that he has founded his movement for the bour- 
geois twentieth century, when education and a stability of life are almost 
universal. Moreover, he is clearly a priest who appreciates beauty, order 
and high cultural standards not just for their own sake, but because 
nothing less is worthy of Christ Our Lord, the study of whose life and 
doctrine is the whole background function of the institution. With this 
Christological training, the extraordinarily carefully organized apostolate 
of the people of Italy is carried out. He would be the first, too, to admit 
that he has been extremely lucky-—or perhaps the right word is blest. He 
has no financial problem, for a pious industrialist of Milan has devoted 
his wealth to the support of the movement and enabled the great ochre 
buildings to rise in tiers up the hill. When I saw the Citadella, another 
building was in course of construction and I was told yet a further one 
was planned. 
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Rarusm than take readers on a 
conducted tour of the beautiful low- 
vaulted golden chapel with striking 
modern glass; the so-called Observ- 
atory where Christological books, 
artistic works, even gramophone 
records are kept and filed in an 
attempt to secure everything avail- 
able from all over the world; the 
two-tiered gardens, looking over the 
Umbrian plain, in nooks and cran- 
nies of which are to be found 
statues and plaques and bas-reliefs 
by the best known Italian artists— 
1 would prefer to use the space 
available to me to try to describe 
the nature and constitution of the 
movement and the manner of its 
apostolic action through organizing 
missions in all parts of Italy. In- 
evitably, this very Italian Catholic 
Action work is geared to the condi- 
tions of Italy, but it struck me that 
a good many of the ideas could be 
transplanted and adapted—not least 


to America where the apostolate 
has the opportunity, I imagine, to be 
organized on this sort of grand scale 
with sound financial backing. 

The first outstanding characteris- 


tic of Don Giovanni’s work is the 
almost scientifically thought - out 
use of the trained layman as an 
apostle. The layfolk, men and 
women, who offer their lives to this 
full-time Catholic Action are not 
members of a secular institute. They 
make no vows, but only promises. 
They are called volontari (volun- 
teers). They promise not to marry; 
to devote themselves exclusively to 
the work of the movement, and to 
obey the rules which from the finan- 
cial point of view involve donating 
all money received through their 
work, being kept free and being 
given what pocket-money and per- 
sonal money for clothes and the 


like they may require. While the 
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Impressed by the work of the volunteers 
whom he saw in action in Italy, Michael de 
la Bedoyere suggests that features of the 
movement could be transplanted and adapted 
to the U. S. This movement which was born 
at Assisi seems to incorporate core ideas of 
The Legion of Mary, the Liturgical Revival 
and the Catholic Evidence Guild. 





intention is for permanence, the 
promise, as opposed to a vow, is a 
bond from which one can without 
difficulty be released by the Superior 
with the consent of the Ordinary. 
Their life in the Citadella itself 
is one of prayer and study and 
preparation for their apostolate, 
though to meet them at meals, to 
see them about their business, to 
talk to them, leaves one with the 
impression that outwardly they are 
exactly like students or workers in 
some large college or institute. 


Gest EMPHASIS—another strange 
contrast to St. Francis who was all 
against learning—is placed on aca- 
demic qualifications. Everybody 
must be a graduate of a university. 
Before becoming a volunteer, the 
future apostle must put in three 
years of training and study as a 
pre-volunteer, and I gathered that 
during that period the requirement 
of a degree could be fulfilled. 

Now for the apostolic work itself 
which, of course, is the main func- 
tion of the whole movement. This 
consists in undertaking elaborate 
and most carefully thought-out 
missions in the different cities and 
towns of Italy, and it is here that 
the ideas of Don Giovanni may 
prove worth studying for the pur- 
poses of adaptation to other coun- 
tries. 

The missionary team consists of 
a priest (there are five residents in 
the Citadella) and two lay volun- 
teers. With the approval of the 
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Bishop of the district, a city or town 
will ask that a mission be given to 
its people. It need hardly be said 
that there are far more requests for 
missions than the Civitate Chris- 
tiana can at present undertake. 
Once an invitation has been ac- 
cepted for a mission, which usually 
lasts a fortnight, the whole layout 
of the town in question is carefully 
studied and mapped out for the pur- 
pose. of being systematically evan- 
gelized; the central and most im- 
portant church being selected as the 
hub of the whole work. 

In the town itself, long-term 
preparations for the mission are 
made by the parishes. One of the 
special features of these missions is 
outdoor speaking, rallies, services; 
so the co-operation of the police is 
carefully arranged. The people of 
the town are thought of in terms of 
groups: the intellectuals, the sick in 
their own homes and the sick in 
hospitals; office workers and man- 
ual workers, schools, and, not least, 
all who can be grouped as difficult 
moral cases, whether through mar- 
riage irregularity or other reasons. 


A: LAST the time has come for the 
mission to begin. The priest and 
lay missioners are met on arrival 
by a procession of clergy and so- 
dalities and confraternities. If pos- 
sible, also, by civic dignitaries. Sing- 
ing the Litany of the Saints, the 
procession makes its way to the 
main square of the town. There the 
mission is opened by the first lay 
speaker, the man, and he is followed 
by the second, a woman. These lay 
volunteers do not preach, but rather 
expound the proper relation be- 
tween Christ and religion and the 
life of modern society—the man in 
a general way, the woman with spe- 
cial relevance to the family. 
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During the days of the mission, 
the lay volunteers do the commen- 
tary during the Masses, while the 
priest preaches. In the course of 
the mornings, the missionary group 
with cars and loudspeakers moves 
about the town, taking every chance 
of reminding the people of the mis- 
sion and making friends with indi- 
viduals wherever they can. At the 
lunch hour, the priests, the mis- 
sionaries and others take the op- 
portunity of studying the town’s 
special needs, the difficult parts, the 
problems to be faced. 

Special meetings and conferences 
are organized, usually held in a 
local cinema, for special groups, 
such as mothers, fathers, young men 
and young girls, workers and the 
like. Particular attention is paid to 
personal contacts with the “sick” 
the “sick,” whether in body or in 
spiritual and moral health. 

But it is to the evening that the 
greatest missionary importance is 
attached. In the open-air life of 
Italy, the main square will be filled 
with people walking about, sitting 
in cafés, chatting and arguing. It is 
to these that the missionaries with 
their car and loudspeaker will most 
of all wish to speak—and to speak 
of the basic tenets of the Catholic 
faith: God, the soul, Christ Our 
Lord, the family, social duties, God’s 
law, Confession and so on. Once 
again the work is divided, the man 
volunteer dealing with the subject 
from a general philosophical stand- 
point; the woman from the psycho- 
logical and emotional side; and the 
priest, speaking much more briefly, 
because the people will more readily 
listen to lay speakers, sums up. 


a IMPORTANCE is also attached 


to what are called ‘“cross-roads 
talks.” Touring the town, the volun- 
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teer will stop for a few minutes 
and quickly ask the passers-by what 
they think of death as the inevitable 
end of life, of the unhappiness of 
sin, of God’s love, and the like 
These quick reminders have proved, 
in practice, extremely valuable. In 
much the same way, the volunteers, 
with permission, go into factories 
and offices and give brief talks to 
the workers—these often based on 
the news the men and women have 
been reading in their newspapers. 

During the middle Sunday the 
people are invited to participate in 
the “Christian Mystery.” This con- 
sists of the presentation through a 
projector of the teaching of the Old 
and New Testament through illus- 
trative works of art with comment 
to expound the history and teach- 
ing of Christianity in reference to 
the personal destiny of each person 
watching. 

At the end of the Mission, every- 
thing is prepared for Confessions 
and General Communions. The lat- 
ter are organized for each day ac- 
cording to the sick, the 
children, the girls, the mothers and 
married women. But these 
are the relatively easy ones, and the 
vreat moment of the Mission comes 
when at midnight the General Com- 
munion Mass for the men begins. 
The night is chosen, in part because 
experience shows that men prefer 
to go to Mass when it is dark and 
when they are separated from their 
womenfolk. The numbers who turn 
up are invariably greater’ than 
the missionaries dared hope for. 
Finally, the ends with a 
brilliant touch. The evening Mass 
of the Sunday is called the 
“Mass of Charity.” All who come 
bring presents which they take up 
to the sanctuary at the Offertory. 
Food, medicines, 


groups, 


groups 
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clothes, toys, as 
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well as money, are given. All these 
are then handed over to the Broth- 
ers of St. Vincent de Paul for distri- 
bution through the town to the poor. 

The Mission ends with the solemn 
consecration of the town to Christ 
the King. 


’ 

Tne SPECIAL characteristics of 
these new-lype missions are: 

(1) the use of laymen and lay- 
women on almost equal terms with 
the priest who, however, is the head 
of the Mission. It must be remem- 
bered that these lay people are 
highly trained. Yet in a country 
like England, the trained catechists 
of the Catholie Evidence Guild who 
speak in public to all-comers, are 
well trained. It may be that 
we can see here something that will 
be imitated in the Church of the 
future, 


also 


2) the focus of the Mission is not 
the converted, but the unconverted 
and the lax. The technique for this 
is easier, of Catholic 
country like Italy. But we are 
minded that = more imagination 
should be used to reach those least 
willing to come to the Mission. 

(3) the accent of the Mission is 
positive and constructive and com- 
munitarian. The Mission builds up 
the whole Christian faith, in its re- 
lation especially with all aspects of 
contemporary life. Here the layman 
and laywomen can greatly help. 
The result of this widening and in- 
tensification of the Christian out- 
look is to be seen in the fruits of the 
Mission in Confessions and in a re- 
newed personal religious life. This 
method is in harmony with the mod- 
ern liturgical revival and the re- 
newed sense throughout the Church 
that to be a Christian is to be a liv- 
ing member of Christ’s Mystical 


course, in a 


re- 


Body. 





BY Moira Walsh 


THE NUN’S STORY (Warner) 
the more fascinating pastures avail- 
able to readers of the Catholic press 
in recent years has been the spectator 
sport of keeping track of the numerous 
and vociferous articles pro and con 
written about the book from which 
this movie was adapted. I had better 
acknowledge to begin with that my 
sympathies lie with those in favor of 
the book. 

A feature common to many of the 
unfavorable estimates was the dire pre- 
diction that bad as the book might be, 
what Hollywood would do to it would 
in all probability be much worse. The 
tendency to lump all the excesses and 
derelictions of the screen under the 
contemptous epithet “Hollywood” is 
an easy trap to fall into and I probably 
have been guilty of it myself from time 
to time. Yet it would be hard to find 
a more effective refutation of the no- 
tion that Hollywood is a monolithic 
structure dedicated to insensitivity 
and bad taste than the movie version 
of “The Nun’s Story.” Whatever one’s 
opinion of the book (and an adverse 
view would probably carry over at 
least partially to the movie) one must 
at least acknowledge that its transfer- 
ence to the screen has been accom- 
plished with an altogether admirable 
degree of artistry and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 

I am not sure that the film is any 
more successful than the book in clear- 
ing up the knotty question of whether 
or not its heroine ever had a true vo- 
cation. In fact the picture makes very 
little reference to Sister Luke’s reasons 
for entering the convent. This omis- 
sion is in part compensated for by the 
moving discourse of the Mother Gen- 


Among 


eral on the meaning of religious life. 
(As an example of scenarist Robert An- 
derson’s perception and tact: Rever- 
end Mother’s controversial remark in 
the book “It is a life against nature” 
has been changed on the screen to “In 
a sense it is a life against nature’ 
which is a much more accurate ap- 
praisal of the religious state.) 

If the movie is remiss in supplying 
the reasons why Sister Luke entered 
the religious life it is also less specific 
than the book in explaining why she 
left the convent. Some of the more 
startling episodes pin-pointing her 
sense of failure as a religious have 
been left out of the screen version, 
e.g. the quicksand incident in the 
Congo and some of her dealings with 
the wartime Belgian underground. 

These omissions however are minor 
compared to the film’s accomplish- 
ments. What it does is convey a pro- 
found and moving insight into the total 
self-sacrifice and tough-fibred holiness 
of convent life. Moreover it clothes 
these insights in striking dramatic 
terms which can hardly fail to absorb 
and edify the believer and the unbe- 
liever alike. The spiritual struggle of 
Sister Luke in a sense ends in failure. 
Even so to the vast majority of us 
whose prior understanding of heroic 
spiritual struggles was woefully lim- 
ited it is a revelation. The clarity with 
which the generally unphotogenic sub- 
ject of spirituality is captured on the 
screen is due in great measure to the 
extraordinarily sensitive and well- 
modulated performance of Audrey 
Hepburn in the leading role and to 
director Fred Zinnemann’s unerring 
taste and skill in selecting external 
manifestations which illuminate the 
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heart of the matter. Another contribut- 
ing factor is the work of the superb 
supporting cast. 

This mostly consists of distinguished 
English and American stage actresses 
(Dame Edith Evans, Dame Peggy Ash- 
croft, Mildred Dunnock, Beatrice 
Straight, Patricia Collinge, etc.) play- 
ing a variety of sharply individualized 
nuns who are in the main magnificent 
women and living proof that Sister 
Luke’s difliculties are the exception 
rather than the rule. Two actors also 
leave an indelible mark on the film: 
Peter Finch as the agnostic but spiritu- 
ally perceptive doctor in the Congo 
hospital and Dean Jagger as the hero- 
ine’s believing but not quite reconciled 
father. 

One of the criticisms most frequently 
leveled at the book was that it gave a 
distorted and misleading idea of reli- 
gious life. The standard rejoinder to 
this complaint used to be that the book 
does not pretend to be a description of 
a typical religious order (which in any 
case is an abstraction having no real 
existence). Rather it is a factual ac- 


count of a particular nun in a particu- 
lar order whose rule happened to be 
characterized by, among other things, 


an untypical joylessness and rigidity. 
In recent months however a reason- 
able doubt has been cast on the factual- 
ness of at least some aspects of the 
book. Thus forewarned I will not make 
the claim of fact on behalf of the film. 
To my mind though there is nothing 
in it that violates either plausibility or 
artistic truth. The incidents usually 
cited as contrary to one norm or the 
other seem to me to be apt enough il- 
lustrations of a very real problem in 
contemporary religious life: the con- 
flict between the ideal of contempla- 
tion and the ideal of service to human- 
ity that arises in orders whose rule 
was devised, perhaps 800 years ago, 
with the sole aim of achieving the per- 
fection of the individual in the con- 
templative life. For example, the de- 
liberate failure of an examination may 
be a heroic act of humility from the 
point of view of the cloister but in 
terms of service to mankind it is a 
senseless waste of God-given talent 
which should be employed to the full. 

One further remark based on one 
further objection to the book, namely 
that its less than totally flattering pic- 
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ture of religious life might give scandal 
and interfere with vocations: The tem- 
per of today’s audiences in general, 
and in particular, of the kind of young 
woman who would be an asset to reli- 
gious life is such that they would, it 
seems to me, be scandalized and re- 
pelled more easily by pious wishful 
thinking than by the truth however 
unpleasant, honestly faced. 


PENNIES (Paramount) - 
The romances in biographical films 
have a tendency to all look alike. At 
an earlier period in the evolution of 
the movies they generally fell into the 
saccharine and sentimental stereotype 
which at best was hopelessly naive and 
at worst was intolerable. Then some 
enterprising film-makers developed an 
approach and a set of characters leav- 
ened with humor and seeming a good 
deal more life-like. To use the names 
of its foremost practitioners the prin- 
cipals in this new look romance might 
be described as the Jimmy Stewart 
character, a country boy among city 
slickers who is not nearly the fool he 
first appears to be and the June Allyson 
character, who speedily runs the gamut 
from contemptuous to protective to 
love smitten. 

In this Technicolor musical biog- 
raphy the Jimmy Stewart character is 
played by Danny Kaye as Loring 
“Red” Nichols, who achieved notable 
success in the 20’s as a cornetist and 
Dixieland band leader. The June Ally- 
sweetheart-wife role is filled by 
Barbara Bel Geddes, a persuasive and 
distinguished actress in her own right. 
The script is by Melville Shavelson 
and Jack Rose, a versatile pair whose 
custom it is to divide writing, produc- 
ing and directing chores more or less 
informally among themselves. They 
have invested the proceedings with a 
good deal of charm, humor and vitality 
though, by this time, this new ap- 
proach to film romance has lost much 
of its air of freshness and originality 
and has become almost as much of a 
stereotype as the technique it replaced. 

For screen purposes the Red Nichols 
story has more dramatic substance 
than most biographies of musicians. 
Though he was enormously successful 
with his five-man combo, “The Five 
Pennies” which at one time or another 
numbered among its members the two 


son 
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Dorseys and Glenn Miller, the career 
of a traveling band leader is not con- 
ducive to a stable home life. When his 
young daughter was. stricken with 
polio Nichols blamed himself and his 
erratic way of life for the tragedy. As 
a sort of atonement he abandoned 
music and worked during World War 
Il as a welder in a shipyard. Only 
when the girl, who was learning to 
walk again (despite medical predic- 
tions to the contrary) requested it, did 
he feel free to return to his original 
career. 

Though this was Nichols’ actual 
course of conduct the picture is not 
able to make it seem particularly sig- 
nificant or dramatically inevitable. It 
does have wholesome and honest hu- 
man values however and except for a 
minor lapse or two avoids the pitfalls 
of excessive sentimentality. Also the 
musical numbers are unusually good. 
Besides the orchestral arrangements 
Danny does some new patter songs 
with lyrics by his wife Silvia Fine. 
And he does a free-wheeling set of in- 
strumental and vocal variations on 
When the Saints Go Marching In as a 
duet with Louis Armstrong. 


THE YOUNG PHILADELPHIANS 
ner) is concerned with 
tions and with the conflict between 
personal integrity and the quest for 
success in the business world. To this 
extent it is reminiscent of Room at the 
Top, the repellent but undeniably 
powerful British film in current re- 
lease. Otherwise the two movies are 
not much alike. The Young Philadel- 
phians is more rambling and uneven 
in both story and technique than the 
English film. Furthermore, though its 
characterization of the business and 
social snobbery of Philadelphia’s “first 
families” is considerably milder than 
the other film’s indictment of the upper 
classes, it is not as convincing. Even 
so the American movie is an interest- 
ing, frequently absorbing adult film. 
Also its hero (Paul Newman) is an al- 
together brighter and more likeable 
chap than his English counterpart. In 
his rise to success he does very little 
that is really morally outrageous and 
eventually arrives at and acts upon the 
edifying conclusion that friendship 
and integrity are more important than 
material success. 


(War- 
class distinc- 
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The story begins with a prologue 
describing the peculiarly lurid circum- 
stances of the hero’s birth. He was 
conceived out of wedlock on_ his 
mother’s wedding day. For his mother 
(Diane Brewster), an ambitious girl 
of Irish immigrant stock, the day was 
also marked by the confession of her 
main line socialite groom that he could 
not be a husband, and his drunk-driv- 
ing death. The young woman’s misdi- 
rected ambitions also led her to refuse 
to marry the boy’s self-made father 
(Brian Keith) and to rear her son in 
genteel poverty bearing the distin- 
guished family name he had no right 
to. Considering his unfortunate herit- 
age the youth turned out remarkably 
well. It was only after he fell in love 
with the daughter (Barbara Rush) of 
a wealthy Philadelphia lawyer (John 
Williams), while working his way 
through law school, that he succumbed 
to excessive ambition. Through a 
rather implausible piece of polite chic- 
anery the father succeeded in breaking 
up the romance. Whereupon the girl 


marries on the rebound and the hero 
devotes himself by hook or by crook 
to getting ahead in Philadelphia law 


circles. 

His scruples are reactivated how- 
ever when a_black-sheep socialite 
friend (Robert Vaughn) is accused of 
murder. Though without trial experi- 
ence he agrees to defend him. The 
story implies that the main line family 
of the accused would go to any extreme 
including corrupting the defense law- 
yer and allowing the boy to be con- 
victed rather than have their dirty 
linen washed in public. Their threat to 
the hero is to expose his mother’s in- 
discretion and his questionable back- 
ground. Even so he proceeds with the 
case. When he succeeds in obtaining 
an acquittal without washing any ap- 
preciable amount of soiled laundry it 
appears that he has achieved the best 
of all possible worlds. He still has his 
integrity, he and his mother still have 
their reputations, he still has his job 
and he even has the girl who has been 
conveniently widowed in the mean- 
while. 

The story sounds sillier in synopsis 
than it actually is. Despite the con- 
trived plot much of it displays a real- 
istic and sophisticated awareness of 
the way people talk and the way they 
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conduct business in exalted circles. 
rhe courtroom scenes are absorbing 
and there is a lengthy sub-plot involv- 
ing the theft of a millionaire client by 
one law firm from another, with all 
due lip service accorded to the legal 
und social niceties of the maneuver, 
that is a small masterpiece. Also it is 
good to see such reliable and long ab- 
sent performers as Billie Burke, Otto 
Kruger and Frank Conroy in one of 


their infrequent screen appearances, 


THE ROOF 
Corp.) is concerned with the 
most human necessities and 
desires: the quest of a young couple 
of modest means and aspirations for a 
home of their own in a society that has 
made shamefully little provision for 
them. The film is Italian in origin and 
the work of the pioneering neo-realis- 
tic director Vittorio de Sica. Its situa- 
tion, however, with very little altera- 
tion, could be re-enacted the world 
over including America. It is to Holly- 
wood’s discredit that so few of its films 
do deal with the dignity and 
of ordinary people. 

rhe picture in fact bears a resem- 
blance to a German film The Eighth 
Day of the Week, based on a post-war 
Polish novel, which has been causing 
the Communist Polish government 
acute embarrassment. In _ the latter 
film the young couple, frustrated by 
hopelessly inadequate housing and 
other adverse social conditions from 
marrying, seek an immoral alternative. 
Apparently however it was not so 
much the lovers’ search for a place to 
be alone together without benefit of 
clergy that caused Polish authorities 
to ban the film as it was the film’s 
graphic demonstration that everything 
is far from rosy in the workers’ para- 
dise. 

Conditions are far from 
Sica’s present-day Italy. Nevertheless 
the approach of both characters and 
director in The Roof are at opposite 
poles from the cynicism and despair 
of the Polish story. Though the condi- 
tions under the young Italian 
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couple undertakes the responsibilities 
of marriage are appalling, their ideal- 
ism and courage do not waver. 
Furthermore, the spirit of the film is 
thoroughly Christian and its tone op- 
timistic. 

After months of enduring the lack 
of privacy and overcrowding in their 
in-laws’ two room flat the couple have 
still been unable to locate living ac- 
commodations within their means. As 
a last resort they attempt to take ad 
vantage of a quixotic loophole in Ro- 
man law to get away with building an 
otherwise prohibited squatter’s shack. 
This semi-suspenseful, semi-humorous 
struggle to, literally, get a roof over 
their heads forms the last half of a 
film that conveys volumes about human 
dignity with artistry and a surprising 
amount of humor besides. 


DARBY O'GILL AND THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE (Buena Vista)—Walt Disney, 
who has found himself with more of a 
box-oflice hit than he bargained for in 
The Shaggy Dog, here presents what 
might be described as a shaggy lepre- 
chaun story. Photographed in Techni- 
nowhere near the Emerald Isle 
(though the illusion is quite good) the 
story is about an imaginative old vil- 
lage wastrel (Albert Sharpe) who can 
almost convince you with his yarn 
about how he had the king of the Little 
People (Jimmy O’Dea) in his power 
not once but twice, though he has no 
crock of gold or other tangible fairy 
gift to show for his experiences. Or is 
the fine young man (Sean Connery) 
recently married to his daughter (Janet 
Munro) really a part of the magic as 
the old man claims and is the 
therefore true? 

The picture takes an _ inordinate 
amount of time getting started but once 
underway it displays a flair for the 
unexpected, the imaginative and the 
madly logical that all good fairy sto- 
ries should have. Moreover its trick 
photography, which juxtaposes the 
wee folk with ordinary size mortals 
with nary a technical flaw visible, is 
first-rate. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE BOLSHOI BALLET — Enthusiasm 
is a fine emotion and agreeably con- 
tagious. No one knows better how to 
plant and cultivate it than the greatest 
living impresario, Sol Hurok. Mr. 
Hurok after thirty-five years of patient 
endeavor has now achieved his life’s 
dream—a visit of the former Imperial 
Russian Ballet, now known as the Bol- 
shoi, to the United States. The largest, 
the most proficient and the most heav- 
ily subsidized ballet company in the 
world. 

The hazards and the expense of the 
undertaking would have given pause 
to most producers, but not Mr. Hurok. 
With ANTA he has imported the huge 
company and all their scenery. In the 
end it will probably prove a profitable 
venture, but to Mr. Hurok must be 
given the credit of not placing profit 
first. He is a genuine balletomane and 
he likes to share his pleasure for the 
dance with his fellow Americans. 

Year by vear, Mr. Hurok has built 
up the renown of the Bolshoi Ballet 
and last season the popular response 
to the Moisevev Dance Company must 
have been a reassuring prophecy of 
what to expect for the Bolshoi. It was 
practically sold out as soon as it was 
announced and _ filled the Madison 
Square Garden for a week's extended 
engagement. 

Before the opening night, the block 
on which stands the Metropolitan 
Opera House became a dormitory for 
the enthusiasts who planned to be in 
line for standing room as soon as the 
box office opened. Even on the second 
night there were already some young 
men with mattresses and thermos bot- 
tles on the steps before the evening per- 
formance was over. 

Mr. Hurok courteously sent me tick- 
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ets by registered mail for the second 
night opening. However, I did not feel 
competent to review the Bolshoi. On 
the program for the second opening 
was Romeo and Juliet, Prokofieff’s bal- 
let in three acts and thirteen scenes 
which, with prologue and epilogue, 
runs for three and a half hours and is 
really more of a grandiose pageant. 
The vast number of persons on stage 
was handled with meticulous skill; 
each character in the street scenes 
seemed to have individuality. 

But the backgrounds and costumes 
were considered to be operatically lav- 
ish some fifty years ago, today are art- 
istically dull without any flavor of the 
Italian Renaissance. The street brawls 
and the dueling were stressed and a 
very distasteful note was introduced 
in the tomb when Romeo lifted Juliet’s 
body from her bier and danced with 
it in his arms. 

Struchkova as Juliet was the embodi- 
ment of delicate grace, showing her 
development from a child to a bride. 
Exquisite, also, were the bridesmaids 
led by Marina Kondratieva. 

I have not seen Galina Ulanova, nor 
the performances of Giselle, Swan 
Lake, Highlights II, which are ap- 
parently the real showcases of the com- 
pany’s extraordinary skills. It is un- 
derstandable that the rich pageantry 
of Romeo and Juliet must seem a vi- 
sion of fairyland in the drabness of 
Moscow. 


AND THE WIND BLOWS—The wind is 
eagerly awaited;in the small village of 
Campina in the vast back country of 
Brazil where a cruel drought is bring- 
ing despair to the community. “Its 
faith that we need,” cries Bene, the 
devout Negro. “If only we had a padre 
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who could lead us in a procession.” 
Then, as if in answer to a prayer, the 
car of a very grand Monsignor, on his 
way to Sao Paulo, breaks down outside 
the town, 

The Monsignor is nervous and ill. 
He tries to close his eyes to the plight 
of Campina but when a neurotic peas- 
ant claims that the Monsignor’s mere 
presence has produced a miracle, it is 
impossible for the Monsignor not to 
perceive the transformation that faith 
has brought to the people. He promises 
them that in spite of urgent business, 
he will stay over a couple of days to 
lead their procession. 

Sad to say for Campina, the news of 
the “miracle” has appeared in the Sao 
Paulo newspaper which brings an or- 
der from the Archbishop, not only for 
the Monsignor to return at once but to 
deny the miracle. This the Monsignor 
finds impossible to do, such is his 
compassion for the people. 

In a way, Edgard da Rocha Miranda 
has employed the same theme as Hoch- 
walder in The Strong Are Lonely when 
the Jesuit Provincial in Paraguay is 
torn between his vow of obedience and 
his responsibility toward his Indian 
communities. In Mr. Miranda’s play the 
problem is solved fortuitously as the 
Monsignor dies of a heart attack. 

The dialogue of And the Wind Blows 
may sometimes be repetitive but it has 
force and conviction. It is always dif- 
ficult to evoke a sense of lethargy and 
to keep a sustained sense of action. An 
unusually good cast gave individuality 
to the characters and a simple but very 
effective set was designed by Robin 
Wagner. 

Tonio Selwart, who gave great dig- 
nity, if not much amiability to the 
Monsignor, has a singularly ventilative 
record as he has played in Candle in 
the Wind; Temper the Wind and Seeds 
in the Wind! Mr. da Rocha Miranda 
has written a play deserving serious 
attention. {¢ St. Mark’s Playhouse. 


DESTRY RIDES AGAIN —Like Young 
Lochinvar, Destry has come out of the 
West and has proved that not even the 
sophistication of Broadway is impervi- 
ous to that sturdy American perennial, 
the “western.” 

This western, of course, is of special 
vintage with Michael Kidd as both di- 
rector and choreographer, with Alvin 
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Colt’s exuberant costumes in the frame- 
work of Oliver Smith’s imaginative 
sets and exhilarating music by Harold 
Rome. There is also Andy Griffith as 
the deputy sheriff who is determined 
to bring about law and order without 
a gun. The idea in itself is ingratiating, 
so is Griflith as the soft spoken Destry 
whose good right arm is as effective 
as a bullet. 

The innovation effected in West Side 
Story, where actors and dancers were 
both under the direction of Jerome 
Robbins, is equally successful in Des- 
try where, although the actors are dif- 
ferentiated from the dancers, the same 
rhythm is maintained, which gives the 
musical unusual pace and spirit. The 
most purely balletic number is a 
grimly satirical one outside the cell of 
a man awaiting his sentence; good con- 
trast to the boisterous jollity of the 
dancing in the Last Chance Saloon and 
the “Social” in a corral. 

The girls in Destry are, unfortun- 
ately, long in vitality but short in vir- 
tue; the most corrosive element being 
a leering “Madam.” Once upon a time 
a good girl would have been written in 
for the deputy sheriff but now he has 
to take his chances with “Frenchy,” 
the toughest, most unprincipled and 
fearless of the female population. As 
“Frenchy,” Miss Dolores Gray can 
“belt” a song or dominate a scene with 
equal vigor. Whether the gunless Des- 
try can subdue her is left a romantic 
problem, 

Scott Brady, the villain, and his trio 
of henchmen seem a lesser danger be- 
fore a climactic last curtain hastily 
prove Destry’s creed that those who 
use the gun will die by it. Destry rides 
with plenty of talent behind him but 
the honors belong to Michael Kidd. 

At the Imperial. 


OEDIPUS REX—Ten years ago, Father 
Hartke of the Speech and Drama De- 
partment of Catholic University or- 
ganized a touring company of his 
graduates which as Players Incorpor- 
ated has not only brought the classics 
to our universities, schools and cities 
but has visited the Arctic Circle, Korea 
and Europe. Last October they opened 
their tour at Marymount College and 
now in honor of their tenth anniver- 
sary they are playing for a month in 
New York. 
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Their Oedipus is an honorable and 
distinguished production with a text 
by Leo Brady in terse expressive Eng- 
lish, plus a simple archaic background, 
with excellent lighting and adequate 
costumes. 

The chorus trained by the famous 
Dr. Josephine Callan has lucidity and 
a range of voice like a fine orchestra. 
In fact, the voice production and 
speech throughout the tragedy is of 
the most unusual quality. 

Marvellous, too, is the fact that the 
company of fourteen can mount such a 
production when the fourteen com- 
prise staff, stagehands and cast who 
travel in two station wagons and a 
truck. They deserve the plaudits and 
support of all good citizens. 

Sophocles’ mastery of stagecraft and 
dramatic construction was what first 
impressed me. Oedipus has been the 
apex for the tragedian through the cen- 
turies with nineteenth century tradi- 
tion crowning the work of the French 
actor, Mounet-Sully. It was never my 
privilege to see Mounet-Sully but I have 
seen Lawrence Olivier. 

Robert Milli is a young Oedipus but 


properly sure of himself, hot tempered 
and brash as compared to the more 


mature Creon. All the cast carried 
themselves with dignity. There was 
also a merciful dimming of the lights 
after the King had blinded himself, 
which with Olivier was made _ su- 
premely horrible. Here the great mo- 
ment of tragedy came with the King’s 
farewell to his children. My humble 
lauds to Father Hartke, Dr. Callan and 
to all connected with Players Incor- 
porated. 
At the Carnegie Playhouse. 


THE INNOCENTS—In his Turn of the 
Screw, Henry James created the most 
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devastating ghost story of all time. 
Its peculiar horror is that it is chil- 
dren who are under the control of the 
powers of evil. Williain Archibald in 
his dramatization has transferred the 
spell of the story to the stage. Directed 
by Peter Glenville on Broadway a few 
years ago, it is now directed by the 
author. In both instances the inci- 
dental music by Alex North increases 
the spell. 

Mr. Archibald has a strong cast with 
the veteran Carroll McComas as the 
evasive but kindly housekeeper; Peggy 
Feury as the overwrought governess 
and two unusual children. Flora is 
Judy Sanford, a child of ten who has 
already four years experience in stock 
and who has played—yes, you have 
guessed it—in The Bad Seed; Miles is 
Christian de Bresson, who won the 
Katherine Cornell award at the King- 
Coit School; he is a soloist at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. 

What effect such a play might have 
on child actors is a question for psy- 
chologists. The children are not in 
the least afraid of the shadow of the 
man outside the window or the woman 
upon the stairs that alerts the terrified 
governess to their danger. Her desper- 
ate effort to save them takes a tragic 
toll. The figure of the dead man servant 
was visible outside the french win- 
dows in both productions but Mr. Glen- 
ville reduced the black wraith on the 
staircase to a ghastly white face which 
was more horrifying but probably dif- 
ficult to reproduce on a very small 
stage where the high stairway is quite 
a feat. 

Built and managed for many years 
by Butler Davenport, the Gramercy 
Art Theatre is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Off-Broadway showcases. 

—At the Gramercy Arts Theater. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE MIDDLE AGE OF MRS. ELLIOT 


by Angus Wilson 

Viking. $4.95 
Mr. Wilson’s new novel is a full-length 
portrait of a woman of England’s privi- 
leged classes who finds, as she arrives 
at her middle forties, that she must re- 
make her life. Meg Elliot was a wealthy 
woman, married to a prominent law- 
ver, secure in her position, powerful 
in welfare committee work. Meg and 
her husband Bill leave England for a 
long journey, the first stop of which 
is to be Singapore. En route Bill is 
killed at an airport as he chivalrously 
protects a native leader of a small 
country from assassination. In a mat- 
ter of a few seconds Meg’s old life is 
over. Bill was heavily in debt. Meg 
finds that as an impoverished widow 
she must make a new place for herself; 
her quest is also for her integrity; the 
task she places before herself is to “dis- 
cover my emotions.” 

Meg engages in this’ discovery 
against a rich background of friend- 
ships (now by no means so unambigu- 
ous and certain as before), and a 
series of attempts to establish herself 
as an independent woman who can be 
involved in the problems and activities 
of others and who can be anything but 
the professional widow. She takes a 
course in stenography with this in 
view, but she discovers that her be- 
setting sin of “imposing myself every- 
where” is as strong as ever. When the 
hook ends, Meg is still with her feet 
set on the journey, her goal as far from 
being reached as it was before. 

The book is rich with wonderful 
talk, with striking insights into peo- 
ple’s sensibilities. Yet for all its solidity 
of realistic observation, Meg and the 
other characters remain elusive. Mr. 


Wilson has a superior attitude toward 
his characters and a determination to 
punish them. Meg, her brother, her 
friends all seem to wilt under the im- 
possible strain imposed by a world 
where mors! judgment of their actions 
is constantly made, yet it is judgment 
without dogmatic base. In this shad- 
owy world, the person who is “right” 
is the one who is being, for the mo- 
ment, seen from the inside. As there 
are no ultimates, only the person who 
is known seems comprehensible. For 
the reader who does not share the au- 
thor’s uncertainties, this book, how- 
ever delightful the “touches,” remains 
enigmatic. 


THE GREAT PRINCE DIED 

by Bernard Wolfe 

Scribner’s. $4.50 
The author of this novel, which closely 
parallels the events leading up to the 
assassination of Leon Trotsky in Mex- 
ico, was himself a member of Trotsky’s 
staff in Mexican exile some months be- 
fore the fatal event. (He went to Mex- 
ico after graduating from Yale. This 
reviewer, a high school classmate, re- 
members him as brilliant, dark-eyed, 
intense.) It took twenty vears for Mr. 
Wolfe to objectify his memories—he 
left Mexico some months before the 
assassination—and to arrive at a fic- 
tional frame for the experience. The 
Great Prince Died is a powerful and 
extremely fascinating novel about a 
half-world of “politics.” In these pages, 
“politics” is always a word which 
means the implacable march to the 
overthrow of world order. 

There is drama, of course, in the 
life of Victor Rostov (as Trotsky is 
called here), for one is aware from the 
start of the Stalinist plot—several plots, 
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in fact—to erase him. In a Mexico 
which has also had a revolution, Ros- 
tov lives out his days, putting his ver- 
sion of the fight with Stalin on record. 
He is haunted more by the unresolved 
dilemmas of the past, in this version, 
than by personal fears for the future. 
He is haunted, almost literally, by 
memories of the massacre at Kronstadt, 
when sailors loyal to the revolution 
were devoured, at his order, by the 
revolution. Is there, character after 
character wonders, a “line of blood 
from centralism to absolutism’? It 
seems somewhat naive of the charac- 
ters, and of the author, to be so exer- 
cised about the point. 
lution should turn “from brains to 
schemes” was inevitable; it was as 
much a Leninist and Trotskyite affair 
as it was Stalinist. It is hard to deter- 
mine the author’s opinion of his Victor 
Rostov; Rostov has a maimed greatness 
here. And there is an essential tough- 
ness and ruthlessness in the lives of 
the characters far beyond anything to 
be found in the world of a Graham 
Greene. That such “political” men can 
in fact “predict the centuries” and will 
inherit history seems to be assumed. 


Whoever reads these pages will come 


face to face with the implacable enemy 
of all mankind. 


FOUR STORIES 

by Sigrid Undset 

Knopf. $3.75 
The publication of four long stories by 
the late Madame Undset is a major, if 
belated, publishing event. These sto- 
ries, translated into English for the 
first time, are fresh evidence of their 
author’s great power and a proof that 
she was as effective in writing about 
her contemporaries as in her great 
medieval novels. The Norway about 
which she writes is now a half century 
in the past, and yet these stories strike 
the reader with as much vividness as 
though they had just been written. 

The secret, of course, aside from 
Madame Undset’s artistry, no mean 
secret in itself, lies in the fact that 
these are stories on perennial themes, 
on the loneliness and separateness of 
people, on simple struggles of uncom- 
plicated but completely human people. 
The characters live ordinary, even 
humdrum lives, but they mean so 
much to themselves and their dignity 


That the revo-' 
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is so overpowering that they cannot 
fail to mean something to the reader. 

The first story depicts the life of a 
spinster, disregarded by others or else 
jeered at, and how she substitutes for 
happiness by living on the fringes of 
the lives of others. “Perhaps,” another 
character observes of her condescend- 
ingly, “that’s what’s meant by ‘all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God.’” A story entitled “Miss 
Smith-Tellefsen” shows us the down- 
ward career of a woman who, through 
rebuffs of others, is thwarted from 
the marriage she humbly hoped for 
and is thrust in a corner as a target 
for insult and abuse. “Thjodolf” is the 
moving story of a woman who gives a 
home to a baby boy as her ward, and 
who must give him up to the slattern 
who is his real mother. All of this 
sounds pretty gloomy perhaps, but 
under the magic of Sigrid Undset’s 
somewhat massive approach, her sym- 
pathetic fidelity to the noble and the 
ignoble things people do, these stories 
take on the rare glow of life revealed 
as only authentic art can reveal it. 


MEMENTO MORI 

by Murial Spark 

Lippincott. $3.95 
Dame Lottie Colston, O.B.E., was the 
first of the lot to receive the message, 
and she was only 79. Her sister-in-law 
Charmian, the once popular novelist 
now enjoying a revival as a_ period 
piece, was 85, and her brother Godfrey 
a hearty 87. The telephone message 
that came to all, and to a widening 
circle of their friends, was simply this: 
“Remember you must die.” 

Except for the occasional appear- 
ance of a youngster in his fifties, all of 
the characters in this sinister and 
funny varn are elderly. They live in a 
world of illness and debility where the 
chief activity is making and remaking 
wills, checking the obituary columns 
in the Times, and pitying one another. 
When Charmian, left alone in the 
house, makes tea and tremblingly car- 
ries the tea things piece by piece into 
the drawing room, the effect is epic. 
Miss Sparks holds out a frightening 
vision of the time when everyone will 
be “a government granny or grandpa, 
unless they were mercifully laid to rest 
in their prime.” 

With a Waugh-like ease and zest the 
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author unspins her yarn of Godfrey’s 
voyeurism, of Mrs. Pettigrew’s success- 
crowned efforts at blackmail, and of 
the gradually revealed cobwebs spun 
in her characters’ pasts. Memento 
Mori, for all its fun, is a powerful satire 
on modern materialism as set against 
values revealed austerely and _ inter- 


mittently, as in this final sentence: 
“Jean Taylor lingered for a time, em- 
ploying her pain to magnify the Lord, 
and meditating sometimes confidingly 
upon Death, the first of the Four Last 
Things to be ever remembered.” 


THEY CAME TO CORDURA 

by Glendon Swarthout 

Random House. $3.50 
This novel tells the restricted and dra- 
matic saga of a five-day journey of a 
small detail of Pershing’s forces in the 
Puntive Expedition against Pancho 
Villa. After the battle of Ojos Azules, 
Major Thomas Thorn, the Awards Of- 
ficer, is commissioned to escort five 
men who are to receive the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to the city of 
Cordura, Mexico. Also in the group 
is a prisoner, Adelaide Geary, an ex- 
prostitute, being taken to Cordura to be 
tried for treasonable assistance to Villa 
and his mob. 

The five-day journey is a difficult 
one, as the group must fight off a band 
of Villa’s men and conquer an even 
more unrelenting foe: the barren, sun- 
scorched desert of Mexico. For Major 
Thorn, a sensitive man, the journey has 
a special significance. Demoted for an 
act of cowardice, he sees in the five 
“heroes” a stubborn enigma. Although 
these men performed heroic acts in the 
field, they are obviously devoid of any 
personal honor, morality, or dignity. 
Their qualities are revealed in the 
course of their trek. It is soon apparent 
that these men are not equal, because 
of a kind of internal cowardice, to the 
endurance of hardships. Their animal- 
like lust for the “Geary woman,” whom 
Thorn respects, is an all too-accurate 
index of their essential depravity. It is 
Major Thorn alone who, although he 
never realizes it, displays genuine 
courage and heroism in leading this un- 
ruly lot of barbarians through the bar- 
ren Mexican wasteland. Thorn is the 
shepherd who unites them, controls 
their passions, and asserts dominion 
over them in an epic journey which, 
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without his leadership, would have re- 
sulted in complete catastrophe. 

Mr. Swarthout’s book is at times a 
highly stylized affair, and at times 
overly faithful to the sordid circum- 
stances implicit in the story, but the 
final impact is one of the triumph of 
the human spirit over the brutality and 
the tyranny men can exercise over one 
another. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE ROSE 

by Nevil Shute 

Morrow. $3.95 
In The Rainbow and the Rose, Mr. 
Shute is once again at his skillful best 
with an Australian locale and a deftly- 
fashioned aviation yarn. This is the 
story of Johnny Pascoe, a quiet, griz- 
zled veteran of commercial flying, still 
at the controls at sixty. On a mission 
of mercy to Tasmania, Johnny is 
forced to make a crash landing; it falls 
to Ronnie Clarke, a younger pilot who 
started his career as Johnny’s protégé, 
to make the dangerous rescue attempt. 

Through Ronnie the reader comes to 
know Johnny Pascoe. Mr. Shute uses 
a rather tricky yet effective device for 
acquainting the reader with Johnny’s 
youth. Through a Nembutal-induced 
sleep, Ronnie “tells” the veteran pilot’s 
story, thus providing a story within a 
story. The religious, economic, and 
political strands of Johnny’s story, in 
England and “Down Under,” are skill- 
fully interwoven with the main rescue 
plot. The story of Johnny Pascoe and 
of the three women who loved him be- 
comes part of a pageant of events from 
World War I to the present, a story 
told with quiet, restrained, and yet 
colorful atmosphere as backdrop. 


THE HOUSEBREAKER OF 
SHADY HILL 

by John Cheever 

Harper. $3.00 
Mr. John Cheever, novelist and short- 
story writer, is an important and pro- 
ductive member of what has been 
called “the New Yorker school.” His 
stories have a polish and a quiet irony. 
He seems to specialize in people to 
whom nothing permanent happens; 
they are the charmed rich, the kind of 
people whose invulnerability broke 
Scott Fitzgerald’s heart. “Rich people 
are different,” Fitzgerald once said to 
Hemingway. “Yes,” Hemingway re- 
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plied; “they have more money.” 

Mr. Cheever’s people “have more 
money,” all right, and their money 
protects them—up to a point. In “The 
Worm in the Apple” it protects them 
completely, for there is no worm in 
their apple. But for the characters in 
the other stories, money is only a 
buffer; things can tear at the heart 
of these people until they learn the 
wisdom of accepting the second best. 
There can be no tragedy, nothing that 
cannot be remedied, these stories seem 
to say, if one changes one’s illusions, 
if one accepts, or surrenders. Behind 
the acceptance and surrender one de- 
tects a whiff of mockery—the artist’s 
mockery toward the characters he has 
lightly, delicately flayed. “The Coun- 
try Husband” is a flawless story of the 
commuter husband with all the ad- 
vantages: the man who wishes to strike 
out and destroy all the upper-class 
values, but who sinks back into accept- 
ance of a quiet hobby instead of going 
on the rampage his tortured heart cries 
out for. As Johnny Hake, a character 
in another story puts it, being at an 
outdoor barbecue with the wife and 
kids “is what is meant by the pain 
and sweetness of life.” 


COMMAND THE MORNING 

by Pearl S. Buck 

John Day. $4.50 
Mrs. Buck turns to the business of that 
original Bomb for a rather insipid pot- 
boiler. “Fool that I am,” a character 
whispers, on page sixty, “between set 
teeth”; and much of the dialogue and 
action is on that impossibly gauche 
level. The events in Chicago and New 
Mexico may well deserve epic treat- 
ment, or perhaps Greek tragedy treat- 
ment, but not the flat recounting they 
get in Command the Morning. 

The author has among her problems 
that of getting across scientific talk, to 
convince the reader that he is really 
present at the events that led to the 
first successful atomic fission in his- 
tory. The device she settles upon is 
economic enough, but terribly palp- 
able. She gives a scientist a wife named 
Mollie, and husband-like, he tells her 
everything after a hard day at the labo- 
ratory. At least this keeps him from 
talking to himself, like a mad scientist. 
There has to be a spy, of course; he 
turns out to be an English scientist 
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with a suspect zeal for music. Mrs. 
Buck is most at home with the con- 
sciences of the scientists as they see, 
to their somewhat naive horror, that 
the bomb they have been making really 
goes boom. If her characters were peo- 
ple, instead of being props, she might 
have had the makings of a novel in 
that. But it’s all one with her closing 
observation that one of “those kids 
nowadays” will soar off into space 
jauntily talking rock and roll lingo 
and, answering God’s reproach to Job, 
yell: “Yeah, man, I do command the 


” 


morning! 


MOSES, PRINCE OF EGYPT 

by Howard Fast 

Crown. $3.95 
What was Moses like in the “lost 
years,” the time between being placed 
in the water as a baby and the great 
event of leading his people out of 
bondage in Egypt? In this novel Mr. 
Fast attempts an answer to this ques- 
tion, an answer which portrays the 
great prophet as a military rather than 
a spiritual figure. This is the chief 
drawback of Mr. Fast’s interpretation. 
A subordinate and not unrelated dis- 
advantage of the author’s hope of con- 
vincing the reader is the extreme 
“busyness” of the book. Too much hap- 
pens, and evenis swallow up men. 
Surely Moses was a man who com- 
manded events, and that command 
doubtless had as its source the fervor 
for the right and the Law of life with 
the name of Moses “of the shining fore- 
head.” 

In this account Moses is ten years 
old when he first becomes part of the 
wider world of destiny. He is pre- 
sented to the Pharoah (or “God-King” 
as he is designated here), and he soon 
learns about Egyptian religion and 
prowess in engineering. By the time 
he is eighteen, Moses is a soldier as a 
member of a chariot regiment; then he 
falls in love, fights in a bloody battle, 
and engages in exploration, setting out 
in vain for a legendary City of Gold. 
Just about the time Moses learns the 
secrets of his birth and discovers for 
the first time that he is not a member 
of the Egyptian royal family, he finds 
that such knowledge is dangerous. The 
book ends with his flight to the land 
of the Levites where Moses, at peace 
within himself at last, is to await the 
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future. Or as Mr. Fast’s Moses puts it 
on the final page: “It is good to live, to 
breathe the air of morning, and to 
think about tomorrow.” The rest of the 
book is about as shallow as that, and 
its Moses, an arrogant young man one 
moment and a bewildered one the next, 
is only another angry young man seek- 
ing his identity. 


LINDEMAN’S DAUGHTERS 

by Synnove Christensen 

Doubleday. $4.95 
With an intensity of human emotion 
and emotion-heightened realism that 
at times remind one of Madame Undset, 
Synnove Christensen writes of a Nor- 
way —the Danish-controlled Norway 
of the eighteenth century—where life 
is brutal and direct. For the heroine, 
Anne Pernille Lindeman, life is espe- 
cially tragic and demanding. From 
the time of her mother’s death from 
tuberculosis to the death of Anne’s un- 
born child through a husband’s beat- 
ing, Anne’s life is a miserable one. 

Through her family’s’ insistance 


Anne is married off to a bloated, eld- 
erly sea captain named Oleson. For a 
long time Anne fends her husband off, , 


bitterly determined that the marriage 
will not be consummated. Her attitude 
changes when she is with child by her 
lover, a spy of Norway sent by the 
Swedish king, and a gallant, unprin- 
cipled rake. Sin, Kristin Lavransdatter 
found, means trampling others un- 
der foot, and Anne makes the same dis- 
covery. In fact, this becomes literally 
true. When she reveals to her husband 
the real parentage of the child, Oleson 
beats her mercilessly and in their 
struggle on the stairway she succeeds 
in killing him. But in the battering 
she received, her beauty is utterly de- 
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stroyed; she finds her Swedish lover 
only too willing to enter exile from 
Norway then. Anne’s bitter story is 
told against the dark background of 
the times in a way which makes the 
book a considerable accomplishment. 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY 
AND SCIENCE FICTION 

edited by Anthony Boucher 

Doubleday. $3.75 
In this eighth collection of stories and 
tales from a popular magazine given 
to the weird and science fiction, Mr. 
Boucher brings together some old pros 
in the field and some surprising new- 
comers. It is startling to find that the 
opening piece is by C. S. Lewis—until 
one remembers Perelandra and Out of 
the Silent Planet. Perhaps Shirley 
Jackson is the only other contributor 
whose name would be generally recog- 
nized, except for that of the grand- 
father of S-F, Jules Verne, represented 
by a slight yarn about monkeys and 
the Rock of Gibraltar, an item which 
has hitherto escaped translation into 
English. 

“Ministering Angels,” by C. S. Lewis 
is a kind of religious satire of science 
fiction, slight but welcome. A religious 
note of a sort is struck in another yarn 
when a visitor from another planet. 
the chaplain, no less, of a space ship, 
is interviewed testily by “John Joseph 
O'Reilly, Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York.” Perhaps the most notable story 
is “Theory of Rocketry,” by C. M. 
Kornbluth, which tells of the simple 
device by which a student in the 
1970’s can destroy his high school 
teacher. A terrifying story, for all the 
ingredients are at hand now and al- 
ways have been. 
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ONE GREAT SOCIETY 

by Howard Mumford Jones 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50 
This is essentially a book of complaint, 
so if you dislike complainers, avoid it. 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones has 
taught university courses in English 
for many years. As a man concerned 
with the humanities, he somewhat ir- 
ritably observes, “A philologist cannot 
hope to compete with an atomic physi- 
cist for acclaim or for support, nor 
does this report make any such as- 
sumption.” He does assume, however, 
“that there is a limit of neglect below 
which a great nation cannot afford to 
sink [in] its support of humane learn- 
ing.” He believes that science and the 
social sciences are “not the whole of 
culture.” He maintains that the hu- 
manities, particularly philosophy, the 
languages, literature in all its aspects, 
music and the fine arts, have greatly 
helped in the past to enrich human 
nature and to give meaning to life. His- 
torically, as he observes, the humani- 
ties have sprung from Greece and 
Rome, and tend to concentrate upon in- 
dividual development rather than upon 
social judgment. 

In favor of the humanities, he con 
tends that these branches of learning 
are among the “principal. ways by 
which we can sympathetically ap- 
proach and maintain friendly relations 
with other countries.” He argues in a 
practical vein that if we lack cultural 
and linguistic information about other 
nations, our business relations and our 
foreign policy will suffer from our own 
ignorance. If the humanities disappear 
from American life, the author reminds 
us that all formal knowledge of lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, will also 
disappear. We would be unable to in- 
terpret the Bible because we would 
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have no knowledge of Hebrew, Greek 
or Latin. All religious concepts except 
rudimentary ones like fear and propi- 
tiation, might dwindle and die. 

The author reminds us of govern- 
ment grants to scientists awarded 
through the National Science Founda- 
tion. In 1951 this agency was given 
$225,000. In 1958 President Eisen- 
hower recommended $140,000,000 for 
the National Science Foundation. 
About $82,000,000 of this grant were 
to be spent for the training of scien- 
tists. The federal government “directly 
appropriates nothing for humanistic 
scholarship” 
rectly. 

In his closing paragraph the author 
asks that the federal government or 
some other agencies appropriate “at 
least $50,000,000 a year—and then go 
on from there” toward the support of 
the humanities. Since apparently no 
one any longer seriously considers re- 
tiring the national debt, it seems to be 
commonly held that another $50,000,- 
000 added to the present astronomical 
figure will not make much difference. 
With this helpful suggestion, to which 
no one will pay any attention, the book 
closes. 


but gives some aid indi- 
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HEAVEN 

by J. P. MeCarthy, S.J. 

Kenedy. $3.00 
Perhaps the greatest anomaly of our 
time is that those things which com- 
prise the richest promises of our Faith, 
eternal life, heaven, and God’s will that 
all men be saved, are relegated to a 
Never-Never Land, to oblivion; while 
man strives to explore and attain com- 
mand of space. The material, the 
measurable, the computable have as- 
sumed domination of man’s mind and 
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aspirations; the finite and the passing 
have beclouded vision of the Infinite, 
the Eternal. Partial knowledge, vain 
strivings, and projections into the vast 
reaches of the visible universe, pos- 
sible at best only to a few, have ob- 
scured our knowledge of the unseen 
which is revealed throughout Sacred 
Scripture, in God’s word, and particu- 
larly in the revelations and promises 
of Jesus Christ. 

The colossal, unparalleled paradox 
of our age, after nearly 2,000 years of 
Christianity, tragically reveals our in- 
eptitude and myopia: man “wise in his 
own conceit,” “always learning, and 
never coming to a knowledge of the 
truth.” 

Father McCarthy has written a 
powerful, enlightening meditation on 
many and varied aspects of eternal life, 
of heaven as our destiny, which hap- 
pily avoids undue consideration of 
speculation, of reliance upon imagina- 
tion. Its richly rewarding regard for 
heaven as our ultimate, lasting goal is 
based upon the Word of God—and how 
reassuring, how illuminating in this 
moment of our so-called Christian 
civilization! Would that chapter seven, 
“The Works of God,’ were obligatory 
reading for every “space scientist” and 
for everyone. The Beatific Vision, the 
ultimately attainable, might then seem 
more desirable, more possible, the 
heavenly shores more “wonderful and 
far,” than the Babel of man’s present 
obsession. ASHLEY PETTIS 


POINTS OF VIEW 
by W. Somerset Maugham 
Doubleday. $4.50 

This volume contains five essays, writ- 
ten in an easy, conversational tone by 
an author whose output of eight vol- 
umes ranges over novels, short stories, 
plays, essays and books of travel. 
Maugham borrows heavily and lists 
his sources. While one essay is titled 
“The Three Novels of a Poet,’ the em- 
phasis is more on Goethe’s personal 
life as it concerned several women 
with whom he was intimate. In writ- 
ing on “The Saint,” the author first 
gives an interesting, capsule introduc- 
tion to Hindu religion and then relates 
the life of a swami. “Prose and Dr. 
Tillotson” finds the author in agree- 
ment with Addison, Dryden and Swift 
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Graef’s title. Covering man’s struggle for 
union with God, from Abraham’s sacrificial 
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of Lisieux to the Divine Infant, the book 
presents the entire spectrum of responses to 
Divine Charity. $4.50 
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fixion. He makes it clear that the guilt for 
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stabilized by this scholarly and thorough book. 
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in their praise of the strong, undeco- 
rated writing of John Tillotson, a 
seventeenth-century archbishop of 
Canterbury. The reader also may be 
interested in the three French writers 
who became known to him through 
Maugham’s use of their personal jour- 
nals as the basis for “Three Journal- 
ists.” The essay on “The Short Story” 
is interesting, partly because Maug- 
ham likes this literary form and has 
practiced it with success, and partly 
because he writes here on such masters 
as Maupassant, Chekhov and Katherine 
Mansfield. 

While the essay today enjoys noth- 
ing like its former prestige, it makes 
pleasant reading when produced by 
Maugham. Perhaps few would seek out 
the writings of Dr. Tillotson. Readers 
with a taste for biographies of men of 
indecent reputation might, just pos- 
sibly, look into Jules Renard and Paul 
Leautaud, but they would be relatively 
few. When Maugham does the spade 
work and weaves into his treatment 
some highly personal opinions and 
judgments, the resulting fabric will 
compel a degree of attention. Maybe 
Points of View will be read for such a 
reason. Candor compels the opinion 
that the volume is entertaining, inform- 
ative but not as valuable as A Summing 
Up and A Writer’s Notebook. 

FRANCIS P. KILCOYNE 


THE FAMILY AND THE CROSS 

by Joseph Breig 

Regnery. $2.00 
This brief book on the stations of the 
Cross and their relation to family life 
seeks to lighten the mystery of suffer- 
ing by introducing Our Lord and His 
Passion more directly into the family 
circle where “God sends no cross that 
we cannot carry.” 

Pope Benedict XV defined holiness 
as “doing the will of God according to 
one’s state of life.” A parent who 
spends a tired hour taking care of a 
child in the middle of the night can be 
as pleasing to God as the contemplative 
rising in darkness to sing the Divine 
Office. The search for sanctity can 
proceed as earnestly in the home, 
where “much of each parent’s service 
of God will consist in being good to 
the children,” as in the monastery. 
From his own experience as a con- 
scientious Catholic husband and fa- 
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ther, Mr. Breig gives us hints on how 
this pursuit of holiness can best be 
carried out to the benefit of parent and 
child alike. 

If read five minutes a day for two 
weeks, these fourteen short inspira- 
tional pieces will do much to revive 
and regenerate the ordinary battle- 
shocked parent of a sizeable brood. 

OLIVER BARRES 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S SON: 
Life of Thomas Ewing Sherman, S.J. 

by Joseph T. Durkin 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50 
General Sherman’s son comes to us 
through a storm. Born in 1856 in San 
Francisco when the Vigilantes had 
seized control of the city, he was but 
a small boy when he visited his father 
in war camp and behind battle line 
during the struggle which bled the 
country from within. In its troubled 
aftermath he grew to manhood. 

Later, as a Jesuit, his voice was 
strong in the battle for truth and the 
cause of Faith. It sounded the alarm 
against the destructive’ influence 
which, under the name of Socialism 
was the carrier of the Communism of 


today. With sensitive awareness of the 


conditions of his time, he became a 
great spiritual force sweeping over 
the country until the storm came upon 
him from within, leaving an inner 
darkness in its wake. It is this figure 
of brilliant light and heavy shadows 
in its historic background, that Father 
Joseph Durkin introduces to the reader 
as General Sherman’s son. 

It was May in Washington and the 
story began with Thomas E. Sherman, 
nine years old, standing with his 
mother beside President Grant on the 
reviewing stand in front of the White 
House; it is the greatest day of his life. 
His father, as a returning hero, is about 
to come riding down the avenue. 
Throughout the earlier part of the book 
one feels inclined to believe that for 
the author also it is General Sherman 
rather than his son, who, as hero of the 
story, comes riding down the avenue. 

As the narrative proceeds the reader 
may find himself asking some ques- 
tions. He may wish, concerning cer- 
tain portions of the earlier life, for the 
detailed information in which the 
later period abounds. Was there, for 
instance, nothing of historical signifi- 
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cance in young Tom’s journey west- 
ward through the Indian country with 
his father, and in their relations with 
Father De Smet? Is there nothing fur- 
ther to be told about Tom and his fa- 
ther during the climactic days sur- 
rounding his departure for the Jesuit 
novitiate, other than one_ stormy 
scene? 

Father Sherman, the Jesuit, becomes 
momentously and inspiringly alive un- 
der the pen of the author who depicts 
his ordination and the years of glori- 
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ous campaigning with skill and feeling. 
The clarifying of the circumstances 
that gave rise to the ill-advised march 
through Georgia deserves special grati- 
tude. With regard to the oncoming 
spells of mental aberration which 
darkened Father Sherman’s later 
career, the material and its handling 
becomes controversial. 

In this connection one wonders how 
it came to be overlooked that Father 
Sherman suffered a severe blow on the 
head when he slipped on the ice and 
fell under the train that he intended to 
board. The author tells the story of the 
ensuing years, the wanderings of an 
unquiet spirit with its periods of de- 
pression and darkness, its sharp re- 
versals, in minute and piteous detail 
part of which, at least so it seems to 
this reader, might well have been 
spared without detriment to the deline- 
ation of General Sherman’s son in his 
essential reality. 

Marie CECILIA BUEHRLE 


EVELYN WAUGH: 
Portrait of an Artist 
by Frederick J. Stopp 
Little, Brown. 


$4.00 

The author, associated with Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, is obviously 
well-equipped to deal with this study 
of Mr. Waugh, his character, his 
works. I agree that Waugh possesses 
the comic genius and that he invests 
it most effectively. One of the difficul- 
ties in his investment is that very 
many adults continue to be surface 
readers and they have never heard of 
or understood the basic ingredient in 
the comic. Mr. Waugh has been emi- 
nently successful in irritating dozens 
of his co-religionists. It is consoling 
to know that they read and more im- 
portant still, react. Any author who 
undertakes to write in the vein in 
which Waugh specializes is guaran- 
teed a sizeable lot of reactions, a ma- 
jority of a negatively critical nature. 
Such reactions are, obviously, more a 
measure of the critics than of the art- 
ist. 

Dr. Stopp had the assistance of his 
subject in the preparation of this 
study. He makes clear Waugh’s view 
of the purpose of the novel as a form 
of literature, a purpose which gov- 
erns his writing in that medium. 
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Waugh can irritate and Stopp pro- 
vides some basic information on the 
nature of the causes of irritation. Dr. 
Stopp is most helpful in setting forth 
clearly an intelligent and convincing 
base for understanding some of the 
points on which criticism of Waugh 
has been made. His analysis of each 
of Waugh’s works is that of an astute 
surveyor. This volume should cause 
serious readers to return to Waugh 
and to check their personal evaluation 
in the light of this informed critical 
study. The volume has a suitable bib- 
liography, a catalogue of persons and 
places in the works of Waugh, and a 
very good index. It does not and can- 
not inject in the surface reader an 
understanding of the comic but it most 
certainly is a traffic sign in the right 
direction for those brethren. 
FRANCIS P. KILCOYNE 


THE SACRED AND THE PROFANE 
by Mircea Eliade 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50 
“The sacred and the profane are two 
modes of being in the world, two ex- 
istential situations assumed by man 
in the course of his history,” says 
Mircea Eliade in this general introduc- 
tion to the history of religions. The 
history of religions is a history of the 
manifestations of the sacred: “In 
each case we are confronted by the 
same mysterious act —the manifesta- 
tion of something of a wholly different 
order, a reality that does not belong 
to our world, in objects that are an 
integral part of our natural ‘profane’ 
world.” 

To the profane or non-religious man 
the sacred is alienated from reality, 
and religion centers on what is essen- 
tially unreal. “Profanity” has had a 
notable, if uncertain, success in our 
time. In the modern city “even for a 
genuine Christian the world is no 
longer felt as the work of God.” But 
this completely profane world, this 
“wholly desacralized cosmos,” is a re- 
cent development. In fact, even today 
few are wholly committed to it. “A 
drastically nonreligious experience of 
the whole of life is seldom found in 
the pure state... there remain vague 
memories of abolished religious prac- 
tices and even a nostalgia for them.” 
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Religion, then, is almost inseparable 
from man. By the very nature of the 
religious experience man goes beyond 
himself; something above nature is in- 
serted into nature. To take away the 
sacred, or that which is above man, 
is to dehumanize man. In desacraliz- 
ing all vital human experience, says 
Eliade, the non-religious person de- 
prives all physiological acts of spir- 
itual significance and “hence of their 
truly human dimension.” Little that is 
human remains when the desacraliza- 
tion process is complete. 

The Sacred and the Profane con- 
tains profound insights into religion. 
If most religions historically have con- 
tained some error, all have possessed 
some truth. The most aberrant at- 
tempts to grasp the sacred have con- 
tained a recognition of the sacred. 
Many profanized Catholics might 
grasp more meaningfully their reli- 
gious heritage by pondering the ele- 
ments synthesized in this book. And 
all Catholics can profitably consider 
the sacred as it thrusts itself into hu- 
man experience —from those situa- 


tions in which men most precariously 


and errantly grope toward God to the 
very special situation of these last 
days in which God has “a Son to 
speak for Him.” 

BENJAMIN Hunt, C€.S.P. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 

by J. Daniélou 

Helicon. $3.00 
This book proposes to “examine” or 
“pose correctly” the question of rela- 
tions between the Qumran community 
and the origins of Christianity, a ques- 
tion that has been associated with 
more than a little confusion in certain 
popular books on the Scrolls. The au- 
thor judiciously passes over the story 
of the discovery of the Scrolls, a story 
already so familiar from previous 
books. The book is qualified by Pére 
Daniélou as “a bare outline.” 

The three sections reproduce three 
lectures designed to give a basic orien 
tation on questions created by the dis- 
covery. The first question the author 
asks is: “Did early Christianity have 
any contacts with this (Qumran) com- 
munity?” He replies that contacts did 
exist. His next questions are: “What 
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was the nature of these contacts? What 
do Christianity and Essenism have in 
common? Wherein lies the uniqueness 
and distinctiveness of Christianity?” 

The first section surveys the early 
phase of Christianity. John the Bap- 
tist is the central figure in the period 
of preparation. The author regards it 
as “quite probable” that John’s parents 
boarded him with the Essene com- 
munity. He considers it possible that 
John was an Essene, but judges it 
“more probable” that he was only 
deeply influenced by Essenism. In re- 
ply to the question as to whether Christ 
had any contacts with the Essene com- 
munity, it seems “evident” to the au- 
thor that there were such. He admits 
influence of Qumran on the organiza- 
tion of the Christian hierarchy and the 
community. He disclaims that Jesus 
ever was an Essene, even for a certain 
period (p. 34). The catechism of the 
early Christian community, for exam- 
ple, the Didache, in the author’s opin- 
ion, “seems to have been borrowed 
from the Essenes by the first Chris- 
tians.” In this area the “dependence 
of Christianity with regard to Qumran 
emerges most clearly” (p. 42). 

The second section discusses Christ 
and the Teacher of Righteousness. The 
author esteems the Teacher as “one of 
the great religious figures in the history 
of humanity.” This reviewer considers 
that statement an expression of Gallic 
enthusiasm. Regarding the Teacher of 
Righteousness it is “almost certain” 
that he did not suffer a violent death, 
and it is “absolutely certain” that the 
Scrolls nowhere claim that he rose 
from the dead (p. 85). There is “de- 
cisive proof” that the Qumran com- 
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munity did not recognize the Teacher 
as Messias (p. 67). 

The third section is concerned with 
“The First Developments of the Church 
and the Community of Qumran.” The 
author asserts that it is “certain be- 
yond doubt” that contact between 
Christians and Essenes took place in 
Palestine and elsewhere (p. 92). He 
considers it “quite probable” that Paul 
was instructed by converted Essenes 
at Damascus. In his opinion it is 
“quite reasonable” that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was addressed to a group 
of Essenian priests, converts to Chris- 
tianity (p. 113). He thinks the Shep- 
herd of Hermas is the work of a con- 
verted Essene (p. 125). 

The book has some valuable percep- 
tions and evaluations and much that is 
conjectural. This reviewer does not 
share the opinion of Pére Daniélou on 
the extent of Qumranite influence upon 
the origins of Christianity. He has the 
impression that the book was hastily 
written and that some of the judg- 
ments are marked by enthusiasm rather 
than scholarly restraint. The practical 
implication of this is that the book 
might prove confusing to the average 


reader and give a false impression of 
the relation of history to revelation. 
JoHN J. DouGcHerty, S.T.L. 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE 

by Constance Wright 

Holt. $4.50 
Having written about the famous Mar- 
quis de Lafayette (A Chance for 
Glory), Constance Wright now turns 
her skillful hand to the patriot’s wife. 
In a swiftly-moving biography she tells 
the story of a remarkable woman who 
witnessed the destruction of her whole 
social order, and who suffered hard- 
ships and tragedy without losing either 
her courage or her faith. 

Daughter of one of the most ancient 
families of the ancien régime, Adrienne 
de Noailles was no ordinary, worldly 
aristocrat. Like her equally unusual 
mother, she did not care greatly for 
riches and rank, and she considered 
visits to the King and Queen at Ver- 
sailles an obligation rather than a 
pleasure. Like her husband, she had 
republican ideas, hers being based on 
the Christian concept of the rights and 
duties of man. When the Revolution 
developed its full fury, she and Lafa- 
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yette were caught in the middle, hated 
by the aristocrats who thought them 
responsible for the upheaval, and hated 
by the revolutionaries who considered 
them aristocrats. While her husband 
was in prison in exile, she was in 
prison in France, where she narrowly 
escaped the guillotine to which her 
grandmother, mother, and sister were 
consigned simply because of their 
great names. Throughout these terrible 
years, instead of seeking freedom for 
herself, she waged a campaign with 
whatever powers there were to obtain 
permission to join her husband. Per- 
mission finally granted, she rejoiced 
to share a dismal dungeon in Austria 
with the man she passionately loved, 
and whose earlier infidelities she had 
suffered in silence. Without forsaking 
their ideas, the Lafayettes were at last 
allowed to return to Napoleon’s 
France, where they were just tolerated. 

What is most striking in this tale of 
war and love is the steadfast character 
of the heroine. In one episode after an- 
other, Miss Wright portrays her un- 
shaken in the midst of trials which 
broke many a strong man. What sus- 
tained her was a very deep and con- 
scious piety. In jails and in palaces, 
she always attempted to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
her God. So it is that while those par- 
ticular jails and palaces, and most of 
the aristocrats who inhabited them, 
seem very remote, Madame de Lafa- 
vette seems fresh and timeless. Miss 
Wright has drawn a most sympathetic 
portrait of a truly great lady. 

RutH M. AMES 


WHAT ARE WE FOR 

by Arthur Larson 

Harper. $2.95 
Mr. Arthur Larson, erstwhile Eisen- 
hower speech writer and political play- 
boy of Modern Republicanism, has de- 
livered himself of a second highly- 
publicized book on “current affairs.” 

The first, you may remember, was A 
Republican Looks at His Party in 
which Mr. Larson saw the GOP as be- 
longing in the “middle of the road” 
(a position not recommended, one 
might add, for autos or other tangible 
things, but merely for abstract ideas 
which, presumably, can suspend the 
laws of logic). Now, he has expanded 
his glance to include the whole world 
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and America’s specific role in it. 

His conclusions turn out to be just 
about the same as before. Once again 
Mr. Larson sees the proper course as 
one which puts us in the middle—this 
time, in the middle of everybody else’s 
business. The trouble, he explains, is 
that, while everyone knows we are 
against Communism (a somewhat de- 
batable point to Hungarians, to be 
sure), we have failed to make clear 
“what we are for.” 

And what we are for is a kind of 
Best Deal for everybody. Therefore, 
the task is merely one of “identifica- 
tion” (the author’s word); we must ex- 
plain to all the world’s people that 
our aims are their aims, and that all 
may achieve Peace and Prosperity by 
working together, etc. 

Naturally such charitable impulses 
must begin at home, and Mr. Larson 
devotes a considerable part of this 
slender book explaining what we ought 
to be striving for domestically. We 


live, he explains, in an “Enterprise 
Democracy,” the sort of thing which 
will work only if Business, Labor and 
Government (which Mr. Larson, tip- 
ping his hand, elevates to equal status) 


co-operate fully. Such co-operation 
will make us so strong and productive 
that we may then remake the world, in- 
cluding even the Communist countries, 
in our own image. 

And we can accomplish it all, the 
author assures us, if we just stop look- 
ing at things in the old (i. e., wrong) 
way: to wit, as a contest between 
“Left” and “Right,” rather than as a 
question of the “broad” versus the 
“narrow” view. Specifically, people 
who, like conservatives and Commu- 
nists, think that there are some clear- 
cut issues around, take a narrow view 
of things; they are the bad guys. But 
the good people (read Modern Repub- 
licans and Other Liberals) see the 
basic issues in broader terms: and they 
can spy, way off in the future, some 
middle ground between not only Big 
Government and personal freedom, but 
even between Communism and free- 
dom (for Mr. Larson believes, as do 
many others like him, that Commu- 
nism can and will change). 

Reading Mr. Larson’s solution, one 
can only wonder—the whole problem 
being really so simple—how we ever 
got into our current difficulties in the 
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first place. But the present crisis in 
Western Civilization is not simple; it 
is complex and deep-rooted, and, above 
all, it is moral. It will not be solved 
by broadening our accomodation of 
evil, in any form. Such simplicity 
borders on simplemindedness, and is 
the product, not the solution, of our 
dilemma. 
J. P. McFappEN 
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Church. Invaluable as reference $975 


for students 


18 "OUR LADY OF THE FOREST 
Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Delightful for family reading, for the bedside 
table, for traveling! Here are one hundred 
and forty brief meditations on the Blessed 
Mother, under a fresh assortment $995 


of headings. 


ct 


19 ‘THE ROSE UNPETALED 
Blanche Morteveille 

We strongly recommend to the young adult 

reader this life of St. Therese, the Little 

Flower. There is today such a scarcity of 

“greatness in littleness”, we need to 75 

know her secret. $3 


20 THE SACRED HEART IN 
THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
Margaret Williams 

Mother Williams has collected extracts from 

the writings of oe er of all 

ages, revealing the value of this 

great devotion for all. $375 


2] THE SAINTS AND OUR 
CHILDREN 
Mary Reed Newland 
Out of her rich parental experience, Mrs. 
Newland has chosen particularly suitable 
saints to help mothers and fathers $395 
attract children to sanctity. 


22 SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 
Lucile Hasley 
Lucile Hasley is one of those rare humorists 
who can serve up innocent merriment and 
food for thought on the same platter. ) 
You'll roar—but learn, too! $3 0 


ST. DOMINIC: 
PILGRIM OF LIGHT 
Gerard K. Brady 

An absorbing account of the life of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers. Here is 
fascinating, fast-moving history. 
clear, meant to be enjoyed by the 
whole family. 


24 THIS IS THE MASS 

Henri Daniel-Rops 
Magnificently illustrated with more than 20 
full page photos of Bishop Sheen celebrating 
Mass in his private chapel. Learn what the 
Mass is, the meaning of what takes $495 
place before your eyes! 


concise, 


$395 
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25 YANKEE PAUL 

Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 
The definitive biography of the founder of 
the Paulist Fathers... the first complete ac- 
count of the first crucial 38 years in the 
adventure-packed life of Father $695 


Isaac Thomas Hecker. 


26 YOU 

M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
This refreshing, readable book is actually a 
penetrating look at you... not as others see 
you, not as you see yourself... but as God 


sees you, which means as you $450 


really are 


Starred (*) titles are also for young adults 


BEST-SELLING TITLES FOR 


27 BERNADETTE AND 

THE LADY 

Hertha Pauli 
Our Lady's appearance to Bernadette results 
in the great spiritual drama of our $] 95 


day—Lourdes. 


28 CATHOLIC CAMPUSES: 
STORIES OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
Rosemarian V. Staudacher 

Events and personalities of 

10 Catholic calinaea | $] 95 

29 CHAMPIONS IN 
SPORTS AND SPIRIT 
Ed Fitzgerald 

The story of Gil Hodges, Rocky Marciano, 


Bob Cousy, Maurice Richard, Mau 95 
reen Connolly, Yogi Berra $] 


30 ST. DOMINIC AND 
THE ROSARY 
Catherine Beebe 
The great founder of the Dominicans 
learns the Rosary from Our Lady $] 95 
3] FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 
Virginia Lee Bishop and Jim Bishop 
Story of the courageous chaplain of the 


famous “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” regi $1 95 
ment in World War I 
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YOUNGSTERS 9 TO 14 


32 GOVERNOR AL SMITH 
Hon. James A. Farley and 
James C. G. Conniff 
The colorful story of the New York governor 


and Presidential candidate, and $] 95) 


politics of his day. 


OR 
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3 KATERI TEKAKWITHA, 
MOHAWK MAID 
Evelyn M. Brown 
An Indian girl, the “Lily of the Mohawks”, 
becomes a model of holiness to 
ve ponsie pone ‘ee New World $] 95 
34 KIT CARSON OF 
THE OLD WEST 
Mark Boesch 


Kit Carson's career as trapper, guide, 
Indian scout, army colonel $195 
35 ST. JOAN, 

THE GIRL SOLDIER 

Louis de Wohl 
Joan of Arc, prompted by saintly voices, 
holds her banner high and rides to 95 
victory for God and France $] 
36 ST. THERESE AND 

THE ROSES 

Helen Walker Homan 
The story of the Little Flower, St. Therese, 


of her four sisters, her home, and $] 95 


her convent life 
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SUMMER _ BOOK 


PECIA 


Here’s a great opportunity to stock up on 
all the wonderful reading you've been promising 
yourself (and the children) this summer 
and get one of the exciting books below FREE 
when you order 3 or more! Look ahead and order 
for gifts too—books are top favorites! 
Also see books on back cover 


CHECK THE FREE BOOK YOU WANT BELOW: 


CIRCLE BOOKS YOU WANT BELOW 


PAULIST BOOK MART 


Send books circled below, and bill me. With 3 
FREE book checked above 
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10 11 
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28 29 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 16107 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


180 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 








1 AN AMERICAN AMEN 
John LaFarge, S.J. 


A great American Jesuit priest, intellectual 
leader and exponent of racial justice, sums up 
his personal credo in a warm, moving and 


penetrating analysis of life today $375 
*BERNADETTE 
Marcelle Auclair 


Just 100 years ago, our Blessed Mother ap- 
peared to the teenager Bernadette at Lourdes 
Here is the whole exciting story 
with many fine photographs $350 
3 THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 
John L. Thomas, S.J. 


A mature, penetrating and readable analysis 

of the Catholic concept of marriage and the 

family, and its relation to many $350 

current practices 

4 OF CELL AND CLOISTER 
Doley C. Moss 

A readable history of the leading religious 

orders which form an integral part of the 

Church. Key figures, saints and 

founders, are portrayed $400 
CROWN OF GLORY: THE 
LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII 
Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe 

The absorbing story of our late great Pope- 

his childhood, diplomatic career, coronation, 

canonization of Pius X, the Holy 95 

Year, etc $4 

6 DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
Preparing for the Later Years 
Roma Rudd Turkel 

The book the experts say you should read 

and re-read! First Catholic approach to 


problems of aging witty, wise, $375 
practical, refreshing to read. 
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3 


€S-61-01 


7 A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS 
comp. Donald Attwater 

A concise, carefully compiled home dictionary 

for ready reference. Includes more than 2500 

saints and beati who figure in the 4- 

volume Butler's Lives of the Saints. $395 


8 *“GREAT CATHOLICS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Theodore Maynard 
From earliest explorers to famous people of 
our own century... 21 notable Catholics are 


portrayed in this thrilling panorama 7 
of the Church. $3 5 


9 *THE GOLDEN DOOR 
Katherine Burton 

The fascinating true story of Katharine 

Drexel, the girl born to vast wealth who gave 

up the world and, as Mother Drexel, worked 

among the American Negroes $375 

and Indians. 


10 *I MET A TRAVELLER 

Kurt Becker 
This is a book to open your eyes! It describes 
Communist tactics against the Church, as 


well as the high heroism of the $350 


viciums of Communism. 


‘JESUS, SON OF DAVID 
Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 
A delightful version of Jesus’ life on earth, 
interwoven with deft fictional touches that 
relate it in a fresh, thought-provoking way 


to our modern, everyday lives $325 


and conditions 


12 LAND OF CAIN 

Peter Lappin 
Northern Ireland provides the setting for 
this story of suspense and adventure in 


which Brian Tracey's fight is part 95 
of the fury of the I.R.A $3 


See Other Books Inside for All Ages 
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